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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 





ended its labours this week. It has been chiefly 

remarkable for three episodes. First, what is 
described as the ** revolt of the small Powers,”’ in the 
refusal to allow Belgium to stand for re-election to the 
Council, although she had the support of the ‘* Locarno 
Powers.’’ It is generally agreed that this result is en- 
tirely attributable to the desire for rotation in non- 
permanent membership of the Council; Belgium and 
her representatives being very popular at Geneva. 
Secondly, this Assembly will be remembered for Sir 


"Wt eighth Assembly of the League of Nations 





Austen Chamberlain’s plain warning that Britain can 
go no farther, in the present state of Europe, with the 
guaranteeing of security. Though the more extreme 
Protocolists (especially in Britain) professed to be 
horrified and outraged by that declaration, it has had 
the salutary effect of clearing the air of unrealities. 
Thirdly, the part played at Geneva by Herr Strese- 
mann, as the representative of Germany, has at once 
put that country in the running for the leadership of 
the Assembly. The compulsory disarmament of Ger- 
many makes her naturally sympathetic with the point 
of view of the smaller and weaker States, and Herr 
Stresemann’s tact and statesmanship have given this 
affinity full scope. 
* * # 

Before the Assembly adjourned, each member in 
turn subscribed to the Polish deelaration that aggres- 
sive war is henceforth and for ever prohibited. A long 
and complicated resolution evolved by the Third Com- 
mission was also carried. This resolution affirms. 
among other things, that the Assembly, ‘“ being 
anxious to bring about the political conditions caleu- 
lated to assure the success of the work of disarma- 
ment,’’ and ‘* being convinced that the principal con- 
dition of this success is that every State should .. . 
be able to rely on the organized collective action of 
the League of Nations... 

** Recommends the progressive extension of arbitra- 
tion by means of special or collective agreements, 
including agreements between States Members and 
non-Members of the League of Nations, so as to extend 
to all countries the mutual confidence essential to the 


complete success of the Conference on the Limitation 
aid Reduction of Armaments.” 


The resolution also proposes the appointment of a 
special Committee to promote such agreements, its 
essential and novel feature being, as Dr. Nansen ex- 
plained in his admirable speech on Monday, “ that an 
appropriate body should, as a help to the problem of 
disarmament, study how the League can encourage 
the adoption of a system of optional arbitration agree- 
ments between States who feel that such agreements 
would increase their security.”’ 
* * * 

Dr. Nansen has been, and he remains, a strong 
believer in the principles of the Protocol, but in this 
speech he took pains to show an appreciation of the 
British standpoint to which some of our own Proto- 
colists seem unable to attain :— 

‘* We have all of us Leen impressed,’’ he said, “ by 
the force and conviction of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
speech, and we have since had other evidence as to 
the reaction of Great Britain to the first discussions 
of this Assembly. I fear that public opinion in Great 
Britain has to some extent misunderstood the attitude 
of those of us who are or who have been advocates of 
the Protocol of 1924. There has been, I think, some 
resentment, perhaps natural, arising from the impres- 
sion that we have underestimated the enormous con- 


tribution Great Britain has made during the last nine 
years to strengthen the foundations of peace in the 
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world, and particularly to strengthen them through 
the League of Nations. . . . No one who has worked at 
the League has failed to realize that Great Britain, from 
its first inception, has given indeed the most consistently 


powerful support to the League and its existing pro- 
visions. If Great Britain has hesitated to increase 
those commitments, we all of us fully realize that it is 
chiefly because she takes those existing commitments 


so seriously and that she is anxious not to weaken in 
any respect her power to honour existing engagements 
bv contracting new ones.”’ 
We have quoted this passage at length because it is 
generous and, we believe, just. 
* * oa 
Proceeding to his advocacy of the resolution, Dr. 
Nansen said that they were taking as a basis of their 
proposals ‘* that it is now useless and inopportune to 
attempt to increase the extensive obligations falling 
upon Member States under the Covenant by new com- 
mitments to impose sanctions in circumstances not 
contemplated by the Covenant ”’; and he appealed to 
Great Britain to recognize that they had attempted to 
find a method consistent with her special position. So 
far as we can jiidge from Dr. Nansen’s explanation, the 
objections which we have raised to the Protocol are 
not applicable to the new project; but the Assembly’s 
resolution is capable of various interpretations and we 
neither like nor agree with the implication that all 
progress in the direction of disarmament is impractic- 
able until ** security ’’ has been further fortified by 
arbitration and mutual guarantees. 
a * i 
Although Herr Stresemann would surely have pre- 
ferred to keep out of the controversy roused by the 
Tannenburg speech, he has none the less been forced 
into it. He is to be congratulated, however, on main- 
taining his position on the outskirts of the battle. After 
remarking that German statesmen refer less frequently, 
and more tactfully, to the war guilt question than the 
French (and reminding everybody that Marshal von 
Hindenburg is eighty years old), Herr Stresemann in- 
geniously inquires why, if diplomatic disputes can be 
settled by arbitration, high moral issues cannot be 
decided in the same way. The documentary evidence 
for a complete and impartial inquiry is now easily 
accessible, why should it not be submitted to a court 
of arbitration for examination and judgment ? German 
anxiety that this should be done is proof, we are told, 
of the ‘* high moral value that Germany attaches to 
the idea of peace.’’ Ii there were anything to be gained 
by inviting a committee of historians and diplomats to 
examine the correspondence relating to the outbreak of 
war, and to report on it, we should certainly urge that 
it should be done. But as the verdict of such a court, 
however accurate and impartial, could not conceivably 
satisfy public opinion in both France and Germany, 
and would certainly exasperate feeling on one side of 
the Rhine, it seems better that it should not be given. 
7 * _ 


Mr. Coolidge has given out a statement to the effect 
that the failure of the Geneva Conference on naval dis- 
armament is not regarded in Washington as justifying 
any extension of the American building programme 
beyond that already sanctioned. This announcement 
is in line with the President’s many statements on 
economy and armaments, and we may naturally 
assume that it will be amplified in the Message to 
Congress in December. In the meantime, a sensation 
has been made in the United States by the revelations 
of Rear-Admira! Magruder, head of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, who, in the most popular of American 
weeklies, the SaruRDAyY Eveninc Post, describes an 
extraordinary condition of waste and extravagance in 
the U.S. Navy Department. The Admiral states that 
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there are seven Navy Yards on the Atlantic side, 
although by far the larger portion of the Fleet is in 
the Pacific; that despite the building up of a great 
merchant marine, the Navy continues to do most of its 
transportation of personnel, freight, and even fuel by 
warships; that the Navy Yards are scenes of waste on 
an enormous scale; and that the squadron in the 
Panama Canal is composed of old vessels, useless in 
war, and costly to maintain. He gives some pointed 
illustrations of bureaucratic waste, such as that the air- 
eraft-carrier ‘* Saratoga ”’ is allowed a battery of sixty- 
two typewriters and typists. These, it will be noted, 
are the assertions of a high administrative officer of the 
Naval Service. 
. * x 

The Government has published the text of the 
treaty recently negotiated by Sir Gilbert Clayton and 
the King of Nejd and the Hejaz. It is now four years 
since the Wahabi prince expelled the previous Hejaz 
dynasty and made himself master of the greater part 
of Arabia, as far as any Arabian emir can make him- 
self master of anything except the town in which he 
lives. The Wahabi Government has been accepted by 
the sheikhly families of the Hejaz, and has adminis- 
tered the territory of the holy cities without disturb- 
ance. It has levied whatever nominal dues are payable 
by the Bedouin tribes of the Nejd, and has maintained 
an armed force which is strong enough to suppress local 
rebellions by the sheikhs and subordinate emirs: of 
Nejd oases. Recognition could not possibly be with- 
held from a Government which now controls the pil- 
grimage territories, and is responsible every year for 
the life and safety of many thousands of British sub- 
jects on their way to the holy cities. On the other 
hand, the Wahabis had never before ruled in the Hejaz, 
and it was only reasonable that the British Government 
should hold its hand, for a time, to see whether the 
ruling family of this puritanic sect would be acceptable 
to the principal families and tribes of the Holy Terri- 
tories. 

x * * 

The treaty provides that pilgrims of British 
nationality shall be protected, and that if they die, 
during the pilgrimage, without appointing a trustee, 
their goods shall be handed over to the British Consul. 
The Wahabi Government undertakes to maintain good 
and friendly relations with the sheikhs of the Persian 
Gulf coast, with whom the British Government has 
special treaty relations. This it should be remarked 
imposes a certain responsibility upon us: that of assur- 
ing the emirs of the Bahrein coast and making them 
believe that they are to remain on good terms with 
the Wahabis, and not expect our patronage in needless 
quarrelling. By an exchange of notes it is agreed that 
the Wahabis will respect the status quo in the no- 
man’s-land between Trans-Jordania and the Hejaz, and 
that British Consuls in Arabia will still have the right 
to manumit slaves. The embargo on the export of war 
materials to Arabia is removed. There is an element 
of danger in this clause. Ibn Saud has every right to 
import rifles and guns, and we have an interest in 
allowing him to do so. Modern rifles in the hands of 
the Wahabis are not dangerous; but modern rifles in. 
the hands of the Bedouin are extremely so, more par- 
ticularly to the status quo in Transjordania. We should 
like to know what precautions are being taken that 
arms and munitions sent from Europe shall not fall 
into the hands of the pilfering tribes of the Western 
Nefud. 

* * * 

After protracted negotiations, which scemed at one 
time to have reached a complete deadlock, a provisional 
agreement has been reached between the representatives 
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of the Cotton Yarn Association and the Master Spin- 
ners’ Federation for co-operation between the two 
organizations. The articles which Mr. J. M. Keynes 
has written in this journal will have informed our 
readers of the very grave situation which confronts the 
American section of the cotton spinning industry, of 
the attempt made by the recently formed Yarn Asso- 
ciation to meet the problem by new methods designed 
to prepare the way for a reconstruction of the industry, 
and of the danger that the experiment might fail owing 
to the large percentage of the trade which remains out- 
side the Association. The agreement now reached with 
the Federation affords some ground for hoping that 
this difficulty may be overcome; although the position, 
as we go to press, remains somewhat obscure. The out- 
look for the Lancashire cotton trade is certainly not 
encouraging; and it remains to be seen whether this 
industry, which throughout its history has shown an 
eminent capacity for rising to emergencies, will succeed 
in the extraordinarily difficult task of adapting itself to 
shrunken markets. 
* * * 

Relations between employers and employed in the 
wool industry are at the present time not without a 
comic side, and the free trader who is at all cynically 
minded, will find some useful material wherewith to 
construct an additional shaft or two. The employers 
recently gave notice to terminate the existing wage 
agreement, and added that they were prepared to state 
the reasons for their action before the Industrial 
Council, if the unions so desired. On the surface the 
employers desire a reduction in wages, but it is suggested 
that they are attempting to persuade the unions by 
means of a threatened wage reduction to recant from 
the heretical doctrines of free trade, and embrace the 
true religion of protection. The employers have always 
considered that the application for a safeguarding duty 
for the worsted section failed primarily because of the 
opposition of the operatives. They know that any 
attempt to reduce wages would arouse violent opposi- 
tion, and since they still lack profits, they have decided 
to make one more effort to get a safeguarding duty. 
The unions believe this to be the situation. In their 
reply they propose that the Industrial Council should 
prepare terms of reference for discussion by a smaller 
committee of ‘* anything which has for its object the 
improvement of the industry and the status of the em- 
ployees,”’ and amongst a schedule of suggested subjects 
is safeguarding. When discussing this subject, how- 
ever, economic experts are to be invited to sit with 
the committee. 

* * * 


On September 22nd, the Mornine Post announced 
that the Liberal Land Policy had ‘* dismally fizzled 
out *’ :— 


‘Those smart motor-vans, which carried the glad 
tidings through the rural districts, have had to be 
parked while Mr. Lloyd George thinks out a new and 
more attractive programme. The Missionaries of the 
Land and Nation League—or those of them who were 
candid—have reported that only the geese on the village 
green listened to their orations, and it is even said 
that Mr. Lloyd George himself rebuked some who 
brought a contrary story for disguising the truth of this 
unhappy fiasco.”’ 


On the following day, Lord Beauchamp, Chairman of 
the Council of the Land and Nation League, convened a 
meeting of the political correspondents of all the London 
and leading provincial newspapers, and laid before 
them the following facts. The League put ten motor- 
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vans on the road last year, and another three have 
since been sent out. Between them they have covered 
over 200,000 miles. All, with the exception of one 
under repair, are at work in their allotted areas. Meet- 
ings organized and held by the League numbered 7,836 
between January ist and August 20th, 1927. The num- 
ber has increased month by month. In August it 
reached nearly 1,500. In the week ending September 
17th, 294 meetings were held. The Land Campaign, 
so far from being slowed down, has been intensified 
and is being still further intensified. Seldom has an 
allegation been more promptly and effectively refuted. 


* * * 


Dr. Annie Besant’s eightieth birthday is celebrated 
to-day, and perhaps the comment coming most natur- 
ally to the pen is that no veteran in the world can at 
fourscore have travelled a more surprising distance from 
the point occupied at thirty years of age, or at forty. 
In 1874 the young wife of a Lincolnshire country parson 
shook off all her fetters and went out into a bitter wilder- 
ness of combat and calumny. For a dozen years she 
worked as the colleague of Charles Bradlaugh, and for 
four years as a pioneer of Fabian Socialism, being at 
that time certainly in the first half-dozen of platform 
orators. Since the early nineties she has been, in India 
and England, leader of the Theosophical movement, 
latterly dividing her apparently undiminished vitality 
between agitation for the freedom of India and the 
strange cult of a coming World Teacher. During her 
fifteen years of aggressive atheism the name of Annie 
Besant was uttered with horror throughout orthodox 
England. With her withdrawal into the region of 
occultism and prophecy there began the creation of a 
Besant legend which even her adventures into Indian 
politics have not greatly disturbed. She has grown 
into an old age of continuing activity, of gracious per- 
suasion, and the weaving of a curious, intangible influ- 
ence, and of a formal, pontifical, and unending 
eloquence from which the echoes of her dazzling early 
maturity have long since died away. It is a most 
singular personality and an extraordinary career. 


* * * 


The Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. E. W. Barnes, 
preached a remarkable sermon in Westminster Abbey 
last Sunday, which was fully reported in Monday’s 
MorninG Post. Addressing himself primarily to the 
boys of Westminster School, the Bishop dealt very 
candidly with the effect of the progress of science upon 
religious dogmas. We will not attempt to summarize 
his argument, but the following phrases from the sermon 
give some indication of its character :— 


‘‘Darwin’s triumph has destroyed the whole theo- 
logical scheme. Many of us rejoice, for we regard the 
assertion that any Church is infallible as alike impudent 
and dangerous. .. . 

‘‘In fact, man is not a being who has fallen from 
an ideal state of perfect innocence: he is an animal 
slowly gaining spiritual understanding, and with the 
gain rising far above his distant ancestors. Further, 
it is quite impossible to harmonize this conclusion of 
scientific inquiry with the traditional theology of any 
branch of the Christian Church... . 

‘*T would conclude that, on the whole, the modern 
scientific view of the origin of man’s body and mind 
agrees well with Christ’s teaching. But it cannot be 
reconciled with certain statements of St. Paul, nor with 
a belief in the infallibility either of the Bible or the 
Church, nor with the acceptance of some of the main 
strands of traditional Catholic theology.” 


These are familiar truths, and Dr. Barnes does not put 
them forward as in any way original or startling, but 
it is something of an event when they are proclaimed 
by a Bishop in the Abbey pulpit. 
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THE NATION 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE 
.» time has come, we think, to call attention 


more sharply than we have done hitherto to the 
unsatisfactory state and drift of our international 
trade, and to the serious latent danger which it repre- 
sents to our whole economic life. The cause of our 
concern is as follows: There is reason to believe that 
during the past two or three years, our exports, visible 
and invisible, together with all the interest and divi- 
dend claims which we have on other countries, have 
fallen far short of the amount required to pay for the 
goods we have been importing and to finance the fresh 
long-term overseas investments which we have made. 
There is reason to believe that this is still the position, 
and the course of the trade returns affords no ground 
for hoping that we are likely soon to reach a more 
satisfactory position. Yet the position is not one which 
can continue. permanently. We appear to have been 
making ends meet on international account by attract- 
ing foreign balances to London on an increased scale, 
i.e., by borrowing short a great part of what we have 
been lending long. It is as though an individual whose 
income had fallen and whose expenditure had increased, 
until he was really saving very little, continued, in 
unconsciousness of this fact, to buy fresh stocks and 
shares on a considerable scale. Inevitably his current 
account runs down and he becomes overdrawn at the 
wank. Sooner or later, he has to put the matter right. 
That is very much our position as a people on inter- 
national account. There is reason to fear that we are 
becoming heavily overdrawn at the international bank. 
We say “‘ there is reason to fear ’’ and “ there is 
reason to believe,’’ because we are so ill-equipped in 
this country with reliable statistics that it is impossible 
te be certain what the position really is. But, if we 
ate to go on the basis of the Board of Trade estimates 
of the invisible items in our trade balance, our position 
is as we have described it. These estimates, it may be 
remembered, were revised very generously in the direc- 
tion of optimism two years ago; yet, even so, they show 
a net margin available for overseas investment of only 
£54 millions in 1925, and no margin at all for 1926. The 
balance for 1927 will certainly work out worse than 
that for 1925. Yet throughout this period we have 
been investing abroad, through the medium of new 
public issues alone, at an annual rate of well over £100 
millions. It is possible that the Board of Trade calcu- 
lations still understate the real strength of our position ; 
but, unfortunately, there is no reason to suppose that 
they do. For there is abundant evidence that we have 
succeeded in attracting large foreign balances to Lon- 
don; and that the Bank of England are doing all they 


can to attract further balances on an. increasing scale. 


This was the real significance of Mr. Montagu Norman’s 
recent visit to New York, and of its interesting sequel. 
Bank rate has been reduced in the United States, 
avowedly in order to help us through the autumn 
season; and it has not been reduced here. In other 
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words, everything is being done to enable us to go on 
borrowing short. 

That the Bank of England should have been satis- 
fied, until now, to meet the situation by such methods 
is very natural. As they have seen matters, they have 
been confronted with a succession of temporary emer- 
gencies. In 1925 there was the emergency of the return 
to the gold standard. In 1926 there was the emergency 
of the coal dispute; and in 1927, they would doubtless 
argue, there is the emergency of an autumn season 
before we have fully recovered from the effects of the 
coal dispute. A temporary expedient is the right way 
to meet a temporary emergency ; and if there was good 
reason to suppose that our exports would soon recover 
sufficiently to give us a balance of trade as favourable, 
say, as that of 1928, there would be no occasion for 
any uneasiness. But are we really justified in assuming 
this? The coal dispute must surely have ceased to 
affect the foreign trade returns of the past few months ; 
yet these returns indicate a decidedly less favourable 
position than that of 1925; and the position of 1925 is 
not good enough. 

What grounds have we for supposing that the posi- 
tion will improve materially in the near future? A 
moderately optimistic forecast of the course of British 
trade as a whole is quite reasonable. Industries that 
work for the home market are continuing to expand; 
there is some reason to hope that they may even make 
a fresh spurt during the next few weeks. It is possible, 
therefore, to entertain a none too confident hope that 
the aggregate unemployment figures may fall rather 
than rise over the remainder of the year. But this 
will not help the balance of trade. If we survey the 
condition of the leading exporting industries, the pic- 
ture is almost uniformly depressing ; and we can see no 
justification whatever for taking for granted a material 
recovery in the volume of our exports. 

We are not sure, indeed, that we ought not to 
reckon with a still more unpleasant possibility. It is 
common to speak of the loss of a fifth or a quarter of 
our pre-war export trade, and to deplore the fact that 
the course of recovery is so slow. Are we quite sure 
that the loss of export trade does not represent a con- 
tinuing tendency? Are we quite sure that, when the 
effects of disturbances like the coal dispute have been 
smoothed out, our exports are not still tending to 
decline, while our imports continue to increase? Are 
we quite sure that these tendencies are not likely to 
persist? Both the foreign trade figures and the condi- 
tion of the coal and cotton industries are unpleasantly 
consistent with such a theory. Well, we have no desire 
to be unduly pessimistic ; and we do not think that we 
need take so black a view as this. At the same time, 
it seems to us quite unwarrantable to assume an early, 
material improvement in the present position as regards 
the balance of trade. 

Let us summarize and amplify our argument in the 
form of a series of questions, which seem to us to 
require an answer :— 

(1) Can we maintain indefinitely a balance of 
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trade as ** unfavourable *’ as now obtains, and continue 
to make fresh overseas investments at a rate of over 
£100 millions annually ? 

(2) Is there any reasonable likelihood, as matters 
are now drifting, that the balance of trade will materi- 
ally improve during the next few years? 

(3) Is there any reasonable likelihood that the 
volume of our overseas investments will diminish ? 

(4) If the answer to all these questions is in the 
negative, are we not heading for serious trouble, which 
we can put off for a long time by the aid of temporary 
expedients, but only at the expense of weakening our 
position when the trouble can be put off no longer ? 

Let us add a word on the form which the *‘trouble”’ 
to which we refer is likely to take. If the foreign 
balances which are now being piled up in London begin 
to be withdrawn, there is likely to be a fall of the 
exchanges, an outflow of gold, a curtailment of the 
volume of credit, a severe trade depression, and unem- 
ployment on a much bigger scale than exists to-day. 
There might possibly emerge, as the final upshot, a 
lower level of ** sheltered ’’ wages and other costs; and 
in this way the competing power of the exporting indus- 
tries might ultimately be improved. But, manifestly, 
before this could happen the depression would have to 
be very severe indeed, and to be punctuated by exten- 
sive conflicts between capital and labour, which could 
not be contemplated with equanimity. The danger of 
some such sequence of reactions as this has hung over 
our economic life, like the sword of Damocles, ever since 
the gold standard was restored. So far as we are able 
to judge, it is still suspended above our heads. 

We do not propose to discuss now any of the issues 
of policy, which arise from the fears we have expressed. 
The first step is to ascertain the facts, which are 
shrouded, as we have said, in a haze of uncertainty. 
But we do suggest that it should be somebody’s busi- 
ness to ascertain the facts, and to inform the public 
mind of the true position. There are strong prima 
facie grounds for doubting whether the foundations of 
our present international equilibrium are really sound. 
There is reason to suspect that those in authority, at 
the Bank of England and elsewhere, know vaguely that 
the position is unsound and yet that none of them is 
facing the problem squarely. They have gone on meet- 
ing the situation by temporary expedients, on the 
assumption that it is an emergency situation and that 
the balance of trade wil! soon improve; and they have 
made no attempt to readjust their minds, now that 
this expectation has almost faded away. Appearances 
have been kept up so well that the general public 
is quite unconscious of the existence of such dangers as 
we have described. It is encouraged to believe that 
we are emerging slowly from an appallingly bad state 
of affairs into something better. It has no suspicion 
that we may be living in a sort of Fool’s Paradise, prior 
to a plunge into something worse. It is of the first 
importance that we should know as accurately as 
possible what our position really is. We have been 
drifting in the dark too long. 
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SACCO AND VANZETTI 
A REPLY TO AMERICAN COMPLAINTS 


N common, we gather, with all other British journals 

which commented on the Sacco-Vanzetti case during its 

tragic final stage, we have received a number of letters 
from American readers. Written in pain and indignation, 
they contain accusations that the facts of the case were 
inaccurately presented in the British Press, and that 
attacks of a grossly unfair character have been made upon 
the United States and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
So earnest are these letters, and their writers so evidently 
and deeply moved, that we judge it necessary to make a 
careful reply to them and to restate, in the clearest possible 
terms, the position in relation to this affair which we take to 
be reasonable and proper for liberal critics in a foreign 
country to take up. 

First, however, it seems necessary for us to make one 
or two observations on the subject of our own attitude, since 
it is evident that the American correspondents who con- 
demn Tue Nation do so without due regard to the treat- 
ment which the case has received in these columns. 

It is true that we have written with an inclination 
towards the view that Sacco and Vanzetti were probably 
not guilty of the crime for which they were condemned to 
death, and further, with a strong persuasion that the new 
evidence collected by the Defence Committee provided 
ample ground for a new trial. But it is most assuredly not 
true that we made, or implied, any assault upon Massa- 
chusetts or the United States; that we judged the affair 
to be a eT peculiar to America, or that we asserted or 
assumed that it belonged to a class of cases which could 
not occur in, any European country. On the contrary, we 
considered it gimply as, what it unquestionably is, an extra- 
ordinarily significant example of the administration of 
criminal justice, and, as our readers will recall, we seized 
the world-wide agitation as an opportunity for publishing 
a leading article demanding the immediate reopening of the 
ease of Oscar Slater in Scotland. Further, in doing this we 
expressed particular regret that, while in the British Press 
there had been a great deal of virtuous indignation poured 
out upon the judicial system of Massachusetts, this country 
had not produced any agitation on behalf of Slater that 
could for a moment be compared with the persistent, 
courageous, and self-sacrificing labours of those Massa- 
chusetts citizens who through seven years had fought for a 
judicial revision of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial. From first to 
last this journal has not said a word in connection with the 
affair which could be construed as an attack upon the United 
States or a provocation to American opinion. 

So much by way of preliminary explanation. Let us 
now come to the more important of the protesting letters. 
The most typical is one from Mr. Francis Peabody, a well- 
known citizen of Massachusetts, a veteran lawyer practis- 
ing in Boston, and, as we learn, a member of the Inner 
Temple. Along with his letter, which has already been 
printed by more than one of our contemporaries, Mr. Pea- 
body sends us a batch of documents, in the hope, as he 
says, that we, like himself, may find them conclusive upon 
the central point that ‘‘ the defendants had a fair trial and 
were properly convicted.’’ In the batch, as we should 
expect, are the decision of the Governor of Massachusetts 
confirming the death sentence and the report of the Lowell 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Governor to review 
the record of the case. Such summaries of these two docu- 
ments as were available in London we had read before the 
execution on August 23rd. A careful reading of the text 
(the two together make a pamphlet of only twenty-four 
pages) has been, we confess, an illuminating experience. A 
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moderately adequate comment upon the methods and 
results displayed would require many columns. We must 
content ourselves here with the briefest notes upon a few of 
the salient points. 

Governor Fuller’s decision is given in a summary state- 
ment of some two thousand words. The various points are 
dismissed in a series of simple declarations—such as that 
the Governor ‘‘ can see no warrant for the assertion that 
the jury trial was unfair,’’ that he gives *‘ no weight to the 
Madeiros confession,’ that the affidavits in support of the 
motions for a new trial did not present *‘ any valid reason ”’ 
for granting it, and that ‘‘ the presiding judge gave no 
evidence of bias in denying them all.’? As a matter of fact, 
with the exception of a specific declaration that the long 
delays in the case were not due, as has so often been said, 
to the tactics of the defence counsel alone, the Governor’s 
pronouncement contributes extremely little to the elucida- 
tion of the problem. It is otherwise with the report of the 
Lowell Committee, which is, from any point of view, a 
document of capital importance. 
three of its points :— 

1. The State’s cross-examination of Sacco as to his 
revolutionary views. The Lowell Committee argue that 
while the prosecution’s cross-examination ‘‘ seems at first 
unnecessarily harsh,”’ it was necessary at the time of the 
trial. His anarchist views, it is said, were not then known. 
But the police held a theory that the men were pretending 
to be anarchists in order to avoid being tried for murder—a 
theory which seems somewhat wild, in the light of the terror 
then prevailing in Massachusetts. The nature of that terror 
is graphically described by the Committee itself. 

2. The Defence Committee took the ground that the 
proofs of prejudice and bias on the part of the Judge were 


sufficient to justify a new trial. The Committee say in their 
report :— 


We cite in particular 


‘‘ From all that has come to us we are forced to 
conclude that the Judge was indiscreet in conversation 
with outsiders during the trial. He ought not to have 
talked about the case off the bench, and doing so was a 
grave breach of official decorum.” 

They say further, that Judge Thayer was “ subjected to a 
very severe strain,’? and add that he had been “in a 
distinctly nervous condition.’? Nevertheless they are of 
opinion that there was no evidence of his capacity to decide 
rightly in this case being impaired. The Judge whose 
conduct and nervous condition are so described by the 
Lowell Committee is the Judge who was enabled to refuse 
eight motions for a new trial, motions involving a self- 
judgment upon his own rulings and alleged bias. 

3. The Committee, while refusing credence to all the 
defence witnesses, whether on the matter of identification 
or of alibi, accept the testimony of one witness for the 
prosecution of whom they say, “‘ the woman is eccentric, 
not unimpeachable in conduct,’? and they commend the 
prosecution for not calling a man named Gould, although 
they state that “‘ he certainly had an unusually good posi- 
tion to observe the men in the car.” 

There are a number of other important matters (the 
most serious being that of Sacco’s pistol and the bullet) 
which the Lowell Committee touch upon without, as it 
seems to us, meeting the evidence of doubt raised by the 
defence. The Committee conclude that ‘* Sacco was guilty 
beyond reasonable doubt,”’ and that ‘* on the whole we are 
of opinion that Vanzetti also was guilty beyond reasonable 
doubt.”’ In other words, this extra-judicial body of three, 
composed of men belonging to the class and tradition most 
deeply opposed to the ideas and forces with which Sacco 
and Vanzetti were identified, found themselves driven to 
give a fatal decision in harmony with that of a Judge 
whose conduct they censure, and upon evidence which 
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compels them to admit, in regard to one of the prisoners, 
the disturbing clause ‘‘ on the whole.”’ 

Mr. Peabody affirms that we, and the British Press 
generally, have been ‘* misinformed by false and poisonous 
propaganda.”” We reply that this remark implies a very 
imperfect knowledge of the methods of a responsible modern 
journal and of the resources open to it. We remind him 
that no criminal case since that of Dreyfus has been so 
exhaustively analyzed and debated as this. Mr. Peabody 
says, again, that it was as a result of the defence introduc- 
ing the issue of the accused’s opinions that Communists 
and Anarchists in many countries “‘ raised a large fund ” 
and put it into the hands of the Defence Committee. We 
reply that the remarkable strength and steadiness of the 
defence movement was due above everything else to the 
earnest effort of a group of Massachusetts citizens, all 
Americans and none ** Red ’’; and that the special driving 
power came into the defence with the advent, in 1923, of 
Mr. W. H. Thompson, a conservative Boston lawyer of the 
highest standing. We remind Mr. Peabody that in October, 
1926, the leading daily of Boston, the HERALD, came out 
for a new trial in an editorial article, now famous, that 
was crowned with the Pulitzer prize of the year; and that 
the correspondence columns of the Boston HERALD, follow- 
ing the appearance of this article provided an impressive 
revelation of the character and position of those who were 
taking the lead in the demand for a judicial reopening of 
the case. Without that leadership, inspired by devotion 
to the American ideal of justice, the agitation on behalf 
of Sacco and Vanzetti would have been nothing but a 
pitiful and transient thing. Lastly, in this connection, Mr. 
Peabody commends to our attention an article in the 
INDEPENDENT of Boston. It contends that the logic of the 
defence agitation is that if you make enough noise to per- 
suade enough ignorant people that convicted men are inno- 
cent, ** then ipso facto they are innocent and must be 
pardoned.”? That, we must reply, is a very bad example of 
the kind of pleading that has convinced a multitude of 
people over the world that those who opposed revision are 
unable, or unwilling, to face the central issue. The simple 
and complete reply to the INDEPENDENT is that the six-years’ 
demand of the Defence Committee was for a new trial in the 
light of accumulated new evidence; a demand to which, in 
November, 1926, the INDEPENDENT itself had given its 
cordial support. 

From many quarters in America we have been told 
that the comments on the Sacco-Vanzetti case in the 
British Press are reprehensible in themselves and are gravely 
injurious to Anglo-American relations. As we have shown, 
there can be no complaint upon either ground against this 
journal; but if as the result of British criticism the good- 
will between the two peoples has in any degree been im- 
paired, the fact is certainly to be regretted. It must, 
however, be submitted that the notion of a momentous 
affair such as this being a purely domestic matter is alto- 
gether impossible. The fate of Sacco and Vanzetti in 
Charlestown Gaol involved street warfare in European 
capitals, and special protection for every American Embassy 
and Consulate in the world. The administration of a great 
country’s laws, particularly when citizens of another land 
are involved in an affair of moment, must of necessity be 
a matter of international concern. And, finally, may it not 
be pointed out that the idea of the law, the polity, and the 
conduct of a people being above and beyond criticism from 
outside, comes most strangely from that country which for 
150 years has claimed and taken the fullest freedom of 
attack, of remonstrance, and of ridicule in respect of 
Britain and her affairs? 
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AMERICAN OPINION ON THE 
DISARMAMENT FAILURE 


HROUCHOUT the naval disarmament conference at 

Geneva, the tone of the American Press was singularly 

harsh and acrimonious. Some newspapers expressed 
themselves with more asperity than others, but there were 
few which had a good word to say for the British proposals, 
or which saw in them more than a trap for the unwary. The 
general tendency, with one or two notable exceptions, was 
to dramatize the conference as a spectacular duel between 
an American delegation determined to make good the plain 
implications of the Washington Treaty, and a British dele- 
gation bent on evading them. 

Such being the background, American Press comment 
on the breakdown of the conference might have been ex- 
pected to be of a pointed—not to say an explosive— 
character. In some cases it is. But it is only a section of 
the Press, and not the most influential section, which strikes 
a militant note. An analysis of a large number of typical 
newspapers, both metropolitan and provincial, shows that 
‘tthe Press as a whole is not disposed to take the Geneva 
fiasco too tragically. Far from working themselves up 
into a state of excitement, the more responsible organs, 
or the bulk of them, are insistently preaching the virtues 
of restraint, both for the sake of the American taxpayer 
and in the interests of international goodwill. The emphasis 
with which such warnings are given is in itself some 
evidence that they are needed. The Jingoes, needless to 
‘say, are up and doing; but it seems clear that public 
opinion, so far as it is reflected in the Press, is hardening 
against them. 

On one point there is no difference of opinion. In 
December, 1924, Congress authorized the building of eight 
10,000-ton cruisers, but at the same time empowered the 
President to suspend the execution of the whole or any part 
of the programme, in the event of an international con- 
ference being called for the limitation of naval armaments. 
At the end of 1926, only two of the eight cruisers were 
under construction. Money had been voted for building 
three more, but the keels had still to be laid. As regards 
the remaining three, the President took the view that, as 
the United States was co-operating in the work of the 


Preparatory Commission for the Genera] Disarmament Con- 


ference, ‘* it would be unfortunate at this time to com- 
mence the construction of these three cruisers.’’ In defiance 


of the President’s wishes, Congress insisted on making an 


appropriation, but limited it to the nominal sum of 
$450,000. The breakdown of the Geneva Conference has 
changed the situation, and there is no visible dissent from 
the view that the 1924 programme must now be executed 
iin full. 

This, however, does not content the Big Navy school. 
Proposals are already being pressed for a much larger 
measure of expansion. In addition to the eight cruisers of 
the 1924 programme, the New York AMERICAN calls for 
tten more, the Los ANGELES Times for twelve, and the 
Army AND Navy Journat for no less than fourteen. 
Another aspect of the Big Navy campaign is the demand 
which is being made in certain quarters for the develop- 
ment, at the public expense, of the mercantile marine. 
Admiral Jones, the principal naval member of the Ameri- 
can delegation at Geneva, declared on his return that ‘‘ the 
conference had opened America’s eyes to the need of a 
merchant marine, necessary not only to sustain prosperity 
in peace, but to be used as an auxiliary unit in war.”? On 
this text many sermons are being preached by the inde- 
fatigable advocates of subsidies. As the SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN unsympathetically puts it, the Geneva Confer- 
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ence will be to blame, if ** the oft-laid ghost of a general 
ship subsidy bill should rise from the tomb at the coming 
session of Congress.”’ It is certain that such a Bill, if intro- 
duced, will be vigorously fought and will receive 
no encouragement from an Administration which 
claims support as the taxpayers’ friend. On _ the 
question of the naval programme the official view has not 
been made quite so clear. The President’s first statement 
after the breakdown of the conference amounted to nothing 
more than a vague declaration in favour of an “* adequate ” 
navy. A statement issued from the President’s summer 
retreat, a few days later, was to the effect that “ it is be- 
lieved that the President will be able to prevent Congress 
from entering upon a naval race by his conservative recom- 
mendations, which, it is believed, will favour not more than 
eight 10,000-ton cruisers.” Mr. Wilbur, the Secretary of 
the Navy, declared early in August that “ there will be no 
changes in the plan due to the inability to reach an agree- 
ment at Geneva,’’ though, according to the BrooxLtyn 
Cit1zEN, he was subsequently “ indiscreet enough to 
announce at a conference at the Mare Island Navy Yard 
that he will ask Congress, at its next session, for a 100 per 
cent. increase in the shipbuilding programme, which now 
calls for eight 10,000-ton cruisers.”? The latest reports from 
Washington suggest that the President’s intention is to 
keep the naval programme down to the minimum which 
Congress can be persuaded to accept. On this issue it seems 
likely enough that a pitched battle will be fought when 
Congress meets in December. 

In manceuvring for position, the Big Navy school is 
naturally making the most of the Geneva fiasco. No sooner 
had the conference broken down than the tocsin was 
sounded by the ARMy AND Navy Journa (August 6th) :— 

‘‘The adjournment of the tripartite Naval Confer- 
ence at Geneva without agreement is a trumpet-call to 
the American people to prepare on land and sea to de- 
fend themselves against foreign aggression. . . . What 
enemy does Great Britain fear that she refuses us sea 
equality? Are we marked out to follow the path of 
Portugal, of Spain, of Holland, of France, of Germany? 
Moreover, none of these nations was a creditor of the 
British Government—and victory in war wipes out debts. 
We call on the nation to direct Congress to provide a 
navy which will make the United States dominant afloat, 
as it would have been but for the Washington Con- 
ference.” 

The Hearst Press, as typified by the ATLANTA GEORGIAN 
(August 12th), sums up as follows :— 

‘*“ We have been told in plain English that Great 
Britain, having recovered the mastery of the seas, has 
no intention of agreeing to let us reach parity with her, 
if she can help it. . . . Geneva ought to clear the air. 
There is not going to be much sympathy with those who 
proclaim that we do not need a Navy as large as 
England’s. We need it, and we are going to build it.” 

The Crncinnatr CommerctaL TriBUNE (August 20th) 
gloomily observes that any further attempt at a naval 
understanding must fail ‘‘ because of the innate bullheaded- 
ness of our kinsman, John Bull, who, being our elder, 
would be our superior.”?» The St. Louis Trmes (August 
16th) declares that “‘ if our British cousins want to force a 
showdown, the American people will vote any amount of 
money necessary for an adequate Navy, and with greater 
unanimity than our British friends can.”? The time has 
come, says the ProvipENce News (August 16th), to “‘ do 
homage to the idea that the best possible place for a com- 
manding Navy to be is in the hands of a people who desire 
nothing more ardently than peace.”? Arguing that if the 
United States seriously desires a reduction of armaments, 
it must begin by increasing its bargaining power, the 
St. Louts Star (August 10th) remarks that ‘* twenty more 
10,000-ton cruisers properly armed may have Great Britain 
singing a different tune.”’ 
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But there is another and a larger section of the Press 
which strikes a different note. A view which is widely 
shared is characteristically presented by the New York 
Wor.p (August 7th) :— 

‘“It is for two reasons fortunate that the failure 
of the Geneva Conference comes at a moment when 
Anglo-American relations are almost unprecedentedly 
cordial. This cordiality is one of our most effective 
protections against the machinations of the big-navy 
agitators. More importantly it furnishes a fairly com- 
plete guarantee that the failure—which may be only 
temporary and for which we are as much blameable as 
England—cannot be used to blow the embers of old 
animosities into flame.”’ 

In the same strain, the Derrorr Free Press (August 8th) 
protests that ‘* it would be foolish and monstrous to con- 
struct ships of war merely because of the lack of an agree- 
ment with Great Britain. There is no suspicion, no mili- 
tant rivalry between the two great English-speaking 
peoples.”” The Battrmore Sun (August 15th) trounces 
** the light-headed jingoes, the twisters of the lion’s tail, and 
the profit-takers from armament building,’’ while the San 
Francisco CHRONICLE (August 10th) calls on sensible men 
to ** stamp out the little grass fires of war talk started by 
ill-informed outsiders.”” The Portland (Maine) PREss- 
Heratp (August 12th) goes so far as to declare that, not 
only is there **‘ not the semblance of a cloud on the 
horizon,’’ but ‘* the impression in this country is that in 
the event that Great Britain should be menaced by any 
group of nations, the United States would be much inclined 
to render the Mother Country help.”’ It is, indeed, a 
curious paradox that one effect of the Geneva fiasco has 
been to cause unusual emphasis to be laid on the cordiality 
of Anglo-American relations. 

Nor is it admitted that the fiasco is necessarily final. 
The view is repeatedly expressed that the conference was 
wrecked by the experts, and that on this count the United 
States has as much to answer for as Great Britain. As the 
New York Wor Lp puts it (August 6th), ‘* the real trouble 
with this conference was the failure of both Governments 
to attempt to resolve a disagreement of which they had 
definite notice at least two months in advance. By mid- 
April the admirals were already dead-locked. Nothing 
happened afterwards save that they were permitted to 
bring their deadlock to Geneva.’’? Pursuing this line of 
thought, many newspapers share the view of the PrRovt- 
DENCE JOURNAL (August 18th) that the last word has not 
been said, and that ‘* when the time is again propitious for 
summoning another naval conference, it will be called, 
despite the lack of faith of naval leaders.”’ 

A fresh turn has been given to the debate by Lord 
Cecil’s resignation. In some quarters his letter has natur- 
ally been seized upon as conclusive evidence against Great 
Britain. ‘‘ Lord Cecil,’? says the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
(September Ist), ‘* discloses that the British delegates at 
Geneva were instructed to block true parity and reimpose 
supremacy on the seas, or wreck the conference.” The 
Soutn Benp Trisune (September 13th) points out that 
** in the statement announcing his withdrawal, Lord Cecil 
makes it plain that the instructions from the Cabinet under 
which he worked made amicable agreement impossible.”’ 
The comment of the Miami News is that “ it is apparent 
now that Stanley Baldwin, the present head of the Knglish 
Government, is responsible for the failure of the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference.”? These are the comments which 
might have been expected. But in spite of Lord Cecil’s 
letter, it is by no means universally assumed that Great 
Britain is now unmasked as the sole villain of the piece. 
The New York Wor tp (August 81st) will not let off the 
American delegation so lightly ; * actually,” it says, ** there 
were two stubborn delegations at Geneva, and it is as fair 
Be 
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to say of one as of the other that its stubbornness can be: 
attributed to a belief that essential interests were at stake.”* 
The New Repusuic (September 7th) adheres to the view 
that ‘* both countries were to blame, with an especially 
heavy burden of responsibility on America, which called the 
conference without finding out in advance what was within 
the bounds of reasonable expectation and what was not.’’ 
It is, perhaps, not surprising that the WorLp and the NEw 
Repusuic should write in this strain, but it is interesting 
to find a provincial newspaper like the KaLamazoo GAZETTE: 
(September Ist) pointing out that ‘‘ it would be a mistake, 
of course, to assume that the London Government was 
wholly to blame. The attitude of our own Government 
was not too conciliatory.” 

A striking feature of the comment on Lord Cecil’s 
resignation is the distinction which is repeatedly drawn be- 
tween Liberal and Tory England. The Soutn BEnp 
TRIBUNE (September 13th), under the heading ‘* Warning the 
Tories,’’ suggests that *‘ the Tory diehards in Great Britain 
will find in the retirement of Lord Cecil ample proof that 
their policies need overhauling, if the best interests of the 
nation are to be advanced.”” The TERRE Haute TRIBUNE 
(September 6th) hopes that Lord Cecil will attract a suffi- 
cient following ‘* to shake the firm hold which the extreme 
Tories now have on the Government.’”? The Miami News 
(September 3rd) sees Mr. Baldwin as ‘essentially a 
reactionary,”’ and notes that “‘ the great liberal newspapers 
of England are protesting against the continuing militarism 
of the old Tory regime.” Similarly, the SPRINGFIELD 
Union (September 8th) observes that ‘‘ in the more liberal 
elements of the British Press a current of opposition to the 
Cabinet’s naval policy is seen to be waxing increasingly 
strong.”? The MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE (September 6th) regrets 
that ‘* Britain had to be represented at the conference by 
the Winston Churchill type of mentality rather than by 
the Lord Cecil type,’’ and concludes :— 

‘‘ The United States never has had any difficulty in 
dealing with Liberal Britain ; but Tory Britain has been 

a trouble-maker in Anglo-American relations ever since 

the time of George the Third.’’ 

If the Press is any guide—and for this purpose the provin- 
cial Press is as important as the great metropolitan dailies— 
there is a large body of American opinion which clings to 
the belief that a change of Government in Great »ritain 
may be followed by a fresh and more hopeful attempt at a 
naval agreement. Rightly or wrongly, this view would 
appear to be widely held. 
LEONARD STEIN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE RULE OF LAW 


Sir,—Dr. McNair’s admirable letter in your issue of 
to-day emphasizing the unsatisfactory character of some 
parts of existing international law, and your own articles 
expressing the reluctance which many feel to guarantee in 
perpetuity the terms of unjust Treaties of Peace, bring into 
prominence one essential ingredient of a regime of Justice 
between nations which is at present signally lacking. 

The rule of law has two sides—a willingness, spon- 
taneous or induced by sanctions, to abide by the law, and a 
machinery for altering the law when it is no longer in con- 
formity with opinion. 

Is it prudent or reasonable for us to engage ourselves 
to enforce in perpetuity laws which—at present—there is no 
adequate machinery to alter? Can the future of the world 
be handed over to Courts of Law, except in so far as we 
are developing pari passu a means of international law- 
making?—Yours, &c., 

J. M. KEYNES. 

September 24th, 1927. 
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THE RULE OF LAW 


Simr,—Mr. McNair is quite right in warning us that if 
we adopt for legal disputes the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Permanent Court ‘‘ at the present stage,’’ we may expect 
to have to submit to judgments which may surprise us. 
But indeed this is the common experience of litigants, and 
does not deter civilized men in their individual capacities 
from choosing a lawsuit in preference to a duel. 

What is the alternative? Mr. McNair hints rather than 
affirms that it would be wise to wait until the ‘‘ gaps’’ in 
international law are filled by codification. Personally I 
doubt whether, given a court of resolute and capable judges 
of practical rather than professorial leanings, the ‘‘ gaps,”’ 
with one or two definite exceptions on which reservation is 
necessary, cannot be filled to the approval of all sensible 
men by the same process as that by which our own judges 
have filled the gaps in our systems of common law and 
equity. But at any rate to expect to fill the ‘‘ gaps "’ through 
codification with law which the great majority of nations do 
not accept, is surely futile. If, on the question of the ‘‘ inter- 
national competence of criminal jurisdiction,’’ we are in so 
small a minority as Mr. McNair tells us, obviously codifica- 
tion will either be postponed indefinitely or will stabilize 
the very law of which we do not approve. Your summer 
tours in Ruritania will be as dangerous as now—and even 
more so; for the law will be definitely settled against you. 
And, similarly, while we are fortunately free from a code, 
there is still a good chance that the unfortunate ‘‘ Lotus ”’ 
decision may not be followed—it is not a binding precedent— 
and the law of the sea may yet be settled in accordance with 
the sense of the chief maritime nations of the world. But, 
plainly, you cannot expect, for a very long time, that there 
will be any consent to codifying international law either 
for or against the ‘‘ Lotus’ decision, on the point decided 
in that case. 

And in the meantime, while we are waiting for the 
perfect code or the judges who will infallibly decide in our 
favour, we are putting off the arrival of the rule of law.— 
Yours, &c., A LAWYER. 


THE LABOUR PARTY SURTAX 


Dear Sir,—Your article in last week’s NaTION calls for 
some reply. The matters involved are complicated, and it 
would not be possible, even if you were to allow me a dozen 
columns of space, to deal with them at all fully in a letter. 
I must, therefore, leave unsaid much that I should like to say. 

I will state at the outset that your conclusions are wrong, 
and that the Labour Party Executive has not over-estimated 
by fully 100 per cent. the yield of the proposed surtax, nor 
over-estimated it at all. The estimated yield they gave was 
‘* about £85,000,000 a year,’’ and there is no doubt that that 
sum can be raised within the limits of the tax as described 
by them. This controversy has really arisen, partly because 
(as I will proceed to show) you have not paid attention to 
the Labour Executive’s formula, and partly because you are 
evidently unacquainted with certain official statistics. 

Before proceeding to details, let me say that I am glad 
you have withdrawn your remarks which appeared in your 
issue of August 27th about ‘‘ extraordinary slovenliness.”’ 
I do not wish to make a tu quoque, but it is astonishing to 
me that the same paragraph which charged the Labour 
Executive with extraordinary slovenliness, also betokened 
extraordinary carelessness on your own part. You seek to 
impale the Labour Executive on the assumption that their 
formula for the tax was envisaging a tax identical with that 
of the Colwyn Minority Committee. This is not so at all. 
The formule are not the same. There are differences 
between the two proposals, and these differences would 
permit a much larger yield to be obtained from the Labour 
Executive’s tax than from the Colwyn Minority tax. This 
vital point vou have entirely failed to appreciate. 

I will begin by replying to your estimates with regard 
to the Colwyn Minority Committee’s tax (with exemption on 
every first £500). Your calculations in regard to the yield 
are entirely wide of the mark. You argue that the yield of 
about £85,000,000 would be reduced by about £23,000,000. 
I can give conclusive reasons to show that any such reduc- 
tion is out of the question. My first brief reply to this 
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aspect of the controversy is to state that the number of 
income-tax payers with incomes above £500 (that is total 
incomes above £500, whether earned or unearned or partly 
earned and partly unearned) is somewhere about 500,000. 
This figure is derived from the last official estimate of the 
Inland Revenue. Obviously, this figure is unknown to you, 
because it governs the whole matter, and shows how 
erroneous your contentions are. It is easy to prove this. 
Even if it be assumed that each of these 500,000 or so persons: 
has not less than £500 of unearned income (which is, of 
course, a preposterous supposition) then (even on your own 
method of computation, which I do not agree with) the net 
loss of revenue would not exceed about £17,000,000. That 
is the theoretical maximum. When, however, it is remem- 
bered that an appreciable proportion of the persons in 
question have either no unearned income or only a very 
small amount—especially those with total incomes between 
£500 and £700 who are a large number—and when it is 
also remembered that an appreciable proportion of the whole 
number rely largely on insurance or pensions for their later 
years, it is clear that the loss cannot amount to anything 
like £17,000,000. Most careful calculations (too elaborate to 
detail) from relevant data point to the conclusion that the 
net loss of revenue through exempting the first £500 of 
unearned income from the 500,000 or so persons in ques- 
tion is unlikely to exceed about £7,000,000. Personally, I 
think that would prove to be an over-estimate, but even if 
a margin be given the other way, and even if the total loss 
(including that on total incomes of less than £500) be put 
in the neighbourhood of £10,000,000, this is very different 
from the £25,000,000 which you postulate, and would not be 
much out on the general estimate of ‘‘ about £85,000,000.”’ 
It is perfectly clear that the figure cannot amount to any 
such sum as £23,000,000. 

Another way of proving this is to give official figures 
about the 97,000 super-tax payers. Let me emphasize that 
these figures also are official, whereas you yourself will 
admit that yours throughout are guess-work. The 97,000 
super-tax payers possess a large proportion of the unearned 
income of the country. Evidently, you are also unaware of 
this fact, and this accounts for your going so badly wrong 
in your inferences and estimates. The total unearned 
income of the super-tax payers comes to about £400,000,000, 
and 2s. in the £ on that (taking it at the moment at a flat 
rate) would produce £40,000,000. The net loss in respect of 
the first £500 on these 97,000 persons (taking your own 
method of computation) could not amount to more than 
about £3,000,000. Thus, beyond the possibility of dispute or 
controversy (and with only a flat-rate tax of 2s.), there is 
here a sum of about £37,000,000 of revenue towards the 
£85,000,000 from 97,000 persons only. But not all super-tax 
payers have £500 of unearned income, and, taking this and 
one or two other factors into account, the loss through 
exemption of the first £500 of these 97,000 persons is not 
likely to exceed £2,000,000. Thus, I substitute £38,000,000 
for the figure of £37,000,000. This sum of £38,000,000 is 
virtually the total (namely, £40,000,000) which you allow 
from all individual tax payers, and, therefore, your cal- 
culations leave out of account almost altogether the vast 
sum of unearned income over £500 a year, owned by the 
400,000 persons or so with total incomes between about £500 
and £2,000. Your own article in THE NATION, in effect, 
affirms that this range of income must be large, and every- 
body knows that is so. The net figure here (allowing for 
exemptions) from these 400,000 persons is probably in the 
neighbourhood of £17,000,000. Some such figure seems on a 
general view of the probabilities quite reasonable, and it 
can be supported by analogy from the death duty statistics. 
I shall say later that inferences from death duty statis- 
tics require the closest scrutiny, and I have taken that into 
account in this calculation. If £17,000,000 be added to the 
£38,000,000 which will come from the super-tax payers, 
we reach a total of £55,000,000. To this must be added the 
tax on that portion of their profits which companies do not 
distribute in dividends (at any rate, straight away), and 
this tax you put yourself at about £22,000,000. Thus we 
reach a final total of about £77,000,000, but this is after 
making liberal allowances against myself, and I doubt if 
the figure should not be more. 

You quote the statement of the Inland Revenue to the 
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eliect that the estimate of ‘‘ about £85,000,000°’ would be 
substantially reduced if the first £500 of investment income 
were in all cases exempted. It will be noted that in this 
statement the Inland Revenue gave no figures whatever, 
and the question therefore arises what meaning is to be 
attached to the word ‘“ substantially." Some people might 
regard £5,000,000 as ‘‘ substantial,’’ but most people in a 
broad and very general statement, which, so far as yield is 
concerned, says “ about £85,000,000,"’ would not regard as 
‘ substantial ’’ a difference of £10,000,000 or so either way. 

So far I have been arguing the matter on the basis of 
the Colwyn Minority Committee’s formula (with exemption 
of the first £500). Even so, the result is totally different 
from that which you suggest. I must now again stress 
(and had you been more careful about this fundamental 
factor this controversy need not have arisen) that the Labour 
Executive’s formula is different from the Colwyn Minority 
formula, and the Labour Executive’s formula will allow a 
much larger revenue to be obtained—a larger revenue to the 
extent of £10,000,000 or £23,000,000 (which is what you speak 
of), or more. The formula of the Labour Executive was 
(and most properly) worded to leave plenty of margin. 
Thus, the statement of the Labour Executive is impregnable, 
and, to speak candidly, I am a good deal astonished that 
you have made the perfectly definite statements you have 
done on entirely wrong premises. 

Not only have you argued on wrong premises, but your 
contentions in themselves are unsustainable. For instance, 
your analogy from the death duties is quite misleading. 
Financial experts will bear me out when I say that most 
analogies from death duty statistics at the present time are 
misleading. Take one point: Calculations based on these 
statistics suggest that the total capital in the hands of 
individuals is under £14,000,000,000, whereas it is univer- 
sally agreed that the figure is very much more than this. 
Looking, however, at your point in detail, I would say that 
about two-thirds of the amount which you cite is in respect 
of persons worth less than £5,000, and, obviously, much of 
the income from such sources is already exempt. 

I say a word about another point which you dwell on 
very strongly in your issue of August 27th and in your 
article of last Saturday which rests upon the fact that the 
abatement in the case of a man with both earned and un- 
earned income is deducted from the earned portion of his 
income. This point does not help you. There is no law 
about the matter, and were it necessary this aspect of the 
problem could be dealt with, and dealt with while leaving 
the existing practice unaltered. 

I wish I had time to deal fully with the question of 
what you call taxing companies’ reserves. There are few 
matters about which there is more misconception than this 
one. The position, of course, is that the whole of a com- 
pany's profits are treated as unearned income, and are 
taxed as such. That is the proper procedure, and it has 
obtained ever since the distinction between earned and 
unearned income was introduced. The Labour Executive’s 
surtax is, in effect, an increased income tax on unearned 
income, now called by the Inland Revenue ‘ Investment 
Income."" Your contention, as I understand it, is that for 
the first time in the financial history of the country there 
is to be a differentiation, and that whereas money paid away 
in dividends is to be taxed higher, undistributed profits are 
to pay no more, and, therefore, are, in effect, to be charged at 
a lower rate. Your attitude can only be described as re- 
actionary. There is really no case of substance for 
differentiating between various parts of a company’s profits 
in the way you suggest, and this is all the more true because 
in a large and increasing number of cases the so-called 
reserves are, sooner or later, distributed to shareholders, 
generally by a bonus or a bonus issue. There is really no 
difference in principle between money retained by companies 
on account of shareholders and money paid out to the share- 
holders. The fact is that under the present system the 
Exchequer is really losing a good deal of revenue (in 
respect of super tax) which it ought to have, and which it 
could have without any real injury to the trade and industry 
of the country. For obvious reasons the additional taxa- 
tion would only fall lightly, and in many cases would not 
fall at all, on struggling companies. I must point out in 
this connection that under the Labour Executive’s formula 
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any number of things could be done or not done as regards 
companies’ undistributed profits. 

Before I pass on I must comment on one of the most 
amazing things in your article, which is that whereas you 
deprecate any increase of tax on a company’s undistributed 
profits, yet in your final paragraph you suggest as an 
alternative to the Labour surtax an increase in the standard 
rate of income tax. If that course were followed, a com- 
pany’s undistributed profits would be taxed more heavily 
than now. I find it difficult to keep pace with the rapid 
change ir your arguments as between one part of your 
article aud another. Let me also remind you that when 
in 1924 a Conservative amendment was moved to the Finance 
Bill tv reduce the income tax by one half upon sums placed 
to a deveiopment fund, the members of the Liberal Party 
did not support this amendment; on the contrary, they 
voted against it. Therefore, your present attitude is at 
variance with that of your own party only a short time 
ago, and is simply that which is taken up by the Con- 
servative Party and the Federation of British Industries. 

In conclusion, I must emphasize something which is of 
creat substance in this controversy. The Labour Executive’s 
Statement appeared in a very short memorandum which 
was mainly dealing with another subject, viz., the capital 
levy. The part about the surtax was not, and did not 
purport to be, more than a very broad statement about that 
tax. It was necessarily brief, and was designedly worded 
in very general terms which admit of a variety of schemes 
and yields. Moreover, such a statement as you indicate 
would have been entirely out of place in the memorandum 
in question. The subject-matter would necessarily have 
iecome so complicated that it would have been quite un- 
suitable for public consumption. I would say that, as a 
matter of fact, the Labour Party goes further than any 
cther party in stating its policy in advance. In the present 
instance it has said much more than is customary at such 
an early date, especially as regards a financial programme. 
In this connection, I would further point out that by the 
time the Labour Party comes to levy the preposed surtax, 
it may well be that the income of the country will have 
risen to a point which would add considerably to the vield 
of the tax, and the Labour Executive has always had that 
in mind. This, again, shows how much has to be left to 
the future. But whatever else is doubtful, one thing is 
certain, and that is that within the formula of the Labour 
Executive’s tax fully £85,000,000 of revenue can be obtained 
whatever variations may take place in the next few years. 

You are at liberty, if you wish, to criticize the proposed 
surtax on other grounds. You are not at liberty to say 
that a general formula which contains much margin for 
schemes and yields can only bear one interpretation, 
namely, the one that you want—in order that you may set 
it up and knock it down. 

When you say that the Labour Executive has over- 
estimated by fully 100 per cent. in its yield ‘‘ of about 
£85,000,000,"* I cannot refrain from pointing out_an almost 
incredible discrepancy in estimates about this matter as 
between yourself and another leading Liberal journal. 
Whereas you say the revenue would be from £40,000,000 
to £62,000,000, I notice that the LiBERAL MAGAZINE commit 
themselves to the view that the total yield of the tax is not 
likely to exceed £20,000,000. Thus, you and your contem- 
porary are at variance to the extent of anything from 100 
to 200 per cent. I will leave it at that.—Yours, etc., 


H. B. Lees-SMITH. 
12, North Square, N.W.11. 
September 27th, 1927. 


[Mr. Lees-Smith's letter reaches us too late for detailed 
comment. Let us say briefly that his first argument, which 
tries to show that £17 millions is the ‘‘ theoretical maxi- 
inum”’ for the over-estimate (in respect of the exemption 
of the first £500), involves counting twice over the deduc- 
tion for investment income which at present escapes incorne 
tax; that his second argument is vitiated by the fact 
that the super-tax figures do not distinguish between earned 
and investment income ; and that the remainder of his argu- 
ments impress us chiefly as evidence that the medieval art 
of casuistry is by no means extinct in the modern age. 
We admire in particular his sentence: ‘‘ In this connection 
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I would further point out that by the time the Labour Party 
comes to levy the proposed surtax, it may well be that the 
income of the country will have risen to a point which would 
add considerably to the vield of the tax, and the Labour 
Executive has always had that in mind.’’ This is a device 
which all future computators in difficulties should find very 
useful indeed. We are interested to learn that the Labour 


iuxxecuiive take this into account in their estimates. How 
many decades do they normally allow? 
Is it then really the considered policy of the Labour 


Executive to surtax the undistributed profits of companies 
at the in the £? Mr. Lees-Smith implies that it 
is; as he clearly must if he is to make any showing of 
defending the £85 millions. Yet we observe that he is too 
wary to say so plainly. On the contrary, we get: ‘‘ Under 
the Labour Executive’s formula any number of things:could 
be done or not done as regards companies’ undistributed 
profits.” Done or not done! Just so.—ED., NATION.] 


rate of 2s. 


SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 


Srr,—May I allude to just one sentence in your noie to 
my letter to-day—the one suggesting that the Protocol] in- 
volved an ‘‘ undertaking to support by force of arms that 
party to a dispute which has the letter of the 1919 Peace 
Treaties on its side, even though we and everyone else may 
have been vainly trying to persuade it to make concessions’’? 
This is only true with two very important qualifications: 
(1) if the State wishing to alter the Treaties not only refuses 
to accept the judgment of the Court or the League, but 
‘‘ resorts to war’’ to alter them by force, and (2) if the 
State attacked has already reduced its armaments according 
to the general plan and recommendation of the League, so 
that it is more or less defenceless. 

A private person suffering from even an unjust legal 
decision is not justified in ‘‘ breaking the King’s peace,”’ and 
international peace is much more important. 

In any case the difficulty mentioned could be fully met 
by a modification or reservation excepting from the right of 
protection any State which had refused to make concessions 
recommended by the League. 

The question raised at Geneva was one of reviving the 
‘‘ principles’? of the unratified Protocol of 1914, not of 
adhering to its letter.—Yours, &c., W. S. ROWNTREE. 

Scarborough. 

September 24th, 1927. 


[As regards (1), it is impossible under the Protocol that 
‘“the judgment of the Court or the League ’’ should be in 
favour of the modification of a treaty, and the point is not 
whether the aggressor State is ‘‘ justified’? in breaking the 
peace, but whether we should do wisely to undertake now to 
fight it in such contingencies. 

As regard (2), we confess that we have never taken very 
seriously the linking-up of the Protocol with a Disarmament 
Conference. Mr. Rowntree’s phrase ‘‘ so that it is more or 
less defenceless ’? amounts, to put it mildly, to a manifest 
over-straining of the point. It is true that the Protocol 
provides that, before the scheme takes effect, a Disarmament 
Conference shall be heid, and a ‘‘ plan’ adopted. But what 
sort of ‘‘ plan’’ would be likely to be adopted? Not, we 
may be quite sure, a very drastic one. It would, of course, 
be unreasonable to stick out for a very drastic one. We 
should be told, and it would be true, that this is a matter 
in which we can only make progress slowly ; and that any 
agreed plan for limiting armaments would be well worth 
having. Yes, but any sort of agreed plan would serve to 
bring the Protocol into force. If Mr. Rowntree means that 
he would have Great Britain agree to the Protocol, and then 
refuse to agree in the Disarmament Conference to any plan 
which did not reduce armaments drastically ; so that, no 
disarmament plan having been adopted, the Protocol would 
fall to the ground ; he is asking us to stage a farce which 
would not be very helpful to the League idea.—Ep., NaTION.] 


POLICE AND PUBLIC 


Sir,—You are probably aware that on June 29th the 
Home Office, in reply to questions in Parliament, stated 
that a Committee of Inquiry was being appointed 
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‘to inquire into the law and practice regarding offences 
against the criminal law in connection with prostitution and 
solicitation for immoval purposes in streets and public places, 
and other similar offences against decency and good order, 
and to report what clianges (if any) are in their opinion 
desirable.” 

The demand for a Committee of Inquiry was initiated 
iy the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, and has 
fehind it the support of practically every organization in 
ithe country interested in moral problems, there being 
general agreement that the existing solicitation laws and 
their administration are extremely unsatisfactory. 

Public opinion is rightly sensitive to the grave danger 
of injustice involved in the practice of convicting men of 
street solicitation or annoyance solely on police statements 
that some unknown, unnamed and absent women were 
solicited or ‘‘ appeared to be annoyed.’’ When the men 
convicted are of high character and good repute and can 
afford the expenses, which may be from £30 to £300, for an 
appeal, the result in the majority of cases is that the con- 
viction is quashed. There is, however, another and much 
more numerous group of cases under which very serious 
injustice is done to a peculiarly helpless class of women, 
namely, the women described in law as ‘‘ common prosti- 
tutes.’? Such women cannot produce evidence of character, 
and once a charge is made it is practically impossible for 
them to rebut it. In all other cases some effort is made to 
ensure for the accused person a fair trial and an unpre- 
judiced Court. With this object, references to the character 
of the defendant or to previous convictions are not per- 
mitted until he has been found guilty of the offence with 
which he is then charged. Even so, recent cases have shown 
that there is a real danger of serious mistakes being made. 
In the case of a woman charged with soliciting for immoral 
purposes, almost the first words the police are obliged by 
law to say are: ‘‘I know this woman to be a common 
prostitute ’’ ; thus, in one sentence, the police witness has 
indicated to the magistrate that the woman is of known bad 
character and has previous convictions. No magistrate, 
however conscientious he may be, can be entirely un- 
affected by that information, and consequently an alleged 
prostitute is rarely, if ever, tried in an unprejudiced court. 
In England and Wales only, some 3,000 such women are 
convicted in our courts every year of annoying men, and 
in 99 per cent. of the cases they are convicted on police 
evidence only. 

The point we want to press is this: the present dangers 
to men of wrongful convicticns on uncorroborated evidence 
are, for the most part, the direct result of public acquies- 
cence in, or indifference to, the irregularities and injustices 
which have been allowed in regard to the treatment of 
women charged with street solicitation. The demand for 
equality of treatment has had the effect that men, too, are 
now in danger of somewhat similar treatment. The posi- 
tion may be summed up thus: the demand is irresistible 
that the same procedure and the same evidence shall be 
required to prove such offences in the case of both men 
and women and, consequently, if women continue to be 
convicted on uncorroborated police evidence men will also 
be obliged occasionally to run the same risks. 

We believe that the existing law and procedure places 
the police in an extremely difficult position, and that the 
whole position needs to be inquired into and revised, and 
we ask your support in making known the fact that a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry is in process of being appointed, and to 
join with us in urging the desirability of the inquiry being 
held in public,—Yours, etc., 

ALISON NEILANS, 
Secretary, Association for Moral and’ 
Social Hygiene. 
Orchard House, Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1/. 
September 27th, 1927. 


S1r,—Your excellent notes on the two recent police-court 
convictions deserve something more than a passing notice. 
With your permission I would like to amplify them. 

Much might be done to stop these unfounded charges if 
an independent person were in charge of the station—a 
criminal barrister, for choice, who would know when a 
charge ought to be taken and when not. As we know to-day, 
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it is not difficult for a constable to take in anyone under 
one pretext or other and for the man in charge of the 
station to accept the charge. 

The evil of it all is here. First, no one of less rank 
than an Inspector ought to receive innocent persons, for they 
are not guilty until found so by the magistrate. But it seems 
from recent cases that Inspectors have been too ready to 
accept all and sundry offered to them. 

There is another matter: the case of soliciting. Girls, 
quite young girls, are charged and fined 40s. or a month— 
hard labour. They are neither drunk nor disorderly. Not 
even perhaps professional prostitutes. Yet these girls are 
made criminals. I will be bound that there are more men 
on the streets looking for girls or women than the opposite. 

Further, why should the same detectives be put on to the 
same district day after day, and night after night only to 
bring up maybe the same girls? If they are sober and 
orderly, and no substantial complaints are made against 
them, they might well be left alone.—Yours, &c., 


FRANK MARSHALL, 
September 27th, 1927, 


THE CASE OF SLATER 


Sir,—Slater, as you have recently pointed out, has been 
in prison for eighteen years. Apparently there exists an 
enlightened body of opinion which regards him as the 
victim of a ‘‘ miscarriage of justice.’’ The statement of the 
railway clerk, made after the trial, that there was a Liver- 
pool coach on the train that took Slater from Glasgow when 
he set out for America, should at once have been regarded 
as vital, but one would think that the authorities are 
determined he should die in prison. The _histrionics 
of Mr. Ure, speaking without notes, and avid for 
the success of the prosecution, coupled with the misdirection 
of Judge Guthrie, who told the jury that Slater would be 
capable of committing murder, have been followed by 
Slater’s languishing in gaol for a large part of his lifetime. 
Slater may not have been an ‘‘innocent’’ man, but I am 
pretty certain he was innocent of this murder. He was 
evidently respited because there was doubt of his guilt in 
the mind of the authorities. Why has there been no 
revision of the case? I know nothing of things superlunary, 
but possibly Wordsworth had in his mind something like 
the Slater scandal, when he wrote :— 

“Earth is sick 
And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which Siates and Kingdoms utter when they speak 
Ot Truth and Justice.” 
—Yours, &c., D. R. Ross. 
Springbank, Auchintibber, High Blantyre. 


THE DEATH OF ISADORA DUNCAN 


Sm,—I do not think the newspapers have done justice 
to the influence of Isadora Duncan on the Ballet. It was 
she when she was young who had the new ideas which 
inspired the ballets of Fokine which were the foundation of 
the repertory of the Ballet Russe. 

When she visited Petrograd twenty vears ago she took 
the artistic world by storm. Everyene was at her feet. 
The girls of the Imperial School entertained her troop of 
twelve virls, and all were thrilled by her personality and 
the novelty. 

The ballets of Petipa were just beginning to be worn 
out, and from the stimulus she gave came the Romantic 
Ballet. Fokine was starting his career at that moment. 
His first ballet after her visit was the ballet ‘‘ Eunice,’’ with 
Greek robes and bare feet after her manner. Then with 
‘* Sylphides ** came the union of Duncan’s ideas with the 
tradition and technique of Petipa. ‘‘ Sylphides ”’ is nothing 
else but Duncan on toes, enriched by the composition - of 
Fokine. 

It was Duncan who freed us from the stiffness of the 
classical ballet. The use of the hands and the rippling of 
the arms and the smooth movements of the limbs which 
everyone knows in the Ballet Russe were all under the influ- 
ence of Duncan, instead of the stiffer, more staccato move- 
ments we were accustomed to. 
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Although she was a great soloist herself, she had much 
more regard to the chorus and the ensemble, than in the old 
ballet. If the relations between the solo dancers and the 
chorus in the ‘‘ Sleeping Princess’ of Petipa and those in 
‘‘ Sylphides”’ or ‘‘ Scheherazade *’ or ‘ Cleopatra” are 
compared, her influence will be understood. She made 
Ballet into one continuous interpretation of the music. She 
also taught us a closer interpretation of the music by the 
dancer. 

I am sure it is difficult to exaggerate what dancing owes 
to Duncan. Her life and death have been tragic, but her 
character was reckless and fine.—Yours, &c., 

Lyp1a Lopoxkova, 

September 24th, 1927. 


‘“ MOTHER INDIA” 


Sir,—As a Brahmin daughter of Mother India, I have 
made it my duty to read Miss Katherine Mayo’s research 
into Indian conditions, the result of which she has published 
in a work called rather dithyrambically ‘‘ Mother India.” 
Her whole thesis, to me, is not quite clear, although, as noted 
at page 765 of your journal, ‘‘ part of her thesis’ may be 
about the slave mentality of Indian women. Generalizing 
in the same charming way as Miss Mayo does, one could, 
from isolated startling cases that come to notice even in 
Western countries, write very much about the slave men- 
tality of women in these parts as well. But that is not my 
present purpose. This is much rather, with your indulg- 
ence, to point out one or two rather important places where 
Miss Mayo’s otherwise excellent power of observation and 
practice in quick thinking have led her right off the rails 
of fact on to conclusions which are not justified. 

She generalizes from hospital cases about infection in 
women. It may be news to her that none but the very 
serious cases go to hospital. A dying case may, in fact 
does, show a wide variety of infections, but it is clearly 
wrong to generalize from acute, abnormal, exceptional, 
unclassifiable cases. 

She further asserts that a villager’s wife will not leave 
her girl at home alone for an hour, for fear of her being 
ruined. I wish figures had been given, or even police cases 
cited in support of such a sweeping charge.against the male 
villager. The fact is, as the most casual observer is aware, 
that in India, as in every agricultural country, most of the 
field and domestic work is done by women and girls, who 
are quite safe from molestation. The much-maligned 
purdah is unknown ir the village, and ninety-nine per cent. 
of India lived or lives in the villages. 

As regards marriage, early or late, Miss Mayo takes 
Tagore to task for holding a so-called love marriage to be 
unreliable. But more eloquent than the poet are the records 
of the Divorce Court. And what of the advocacy of ‘* Com- 
panionate Marriage ”’ or trial marriage, or trial love, which 
is free love under a softer name? Please see the last issue 
of the American COSMOPOLITAN. The truth is, it is impos- 
sible to decide between love-made and parent-made marriage 
in a whirlwind thesis, but to complete the case for or 
against so-called early marriage, it nfust be added that this 
is, in fact and effect, a solemn, unbreakable betrothal, which 
is followed by another ceremony, called gauna or zoji, with- 
out which the couple may noi live as man and wife together. 
Years may intervene. 

The Indian Brahmin has much to answer for, but in 
thousands of years he has failed to achieve what the 
American Brahmin, in the same quest of ethnic and 
economic purity, has accomplished in a few hundred. 
Touch-pollution, followed by a propitiatory repast, is better 
than colour-infection, removed by a kerosene-bath (and fire). 
Let the following headline from an American daily before 
me reveal the awful possibilities: ‘‘ Trenton, New Jersey. 
Killing Laid to Drug Ring in New Jersey. Posse abandons 
hunt for negroes blamed by woman for murder of her 
husband.”’ It would be interesting to compare the insurance 
premium on the life of any negro within gallop of this posse 
of 500 armed men, with that on an Indian untouchable. The 
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Recording Angel will have much to document on the respec- 
tive debits and credits of the American negro, the American 
redskin, and the Indian untouchable. What we observe is 
that, while the first defies all laws of existence, and the second 
is dying out or survives in a comfortable human zoo, the last 
flourishes. 

Mother India’s debt to Miss Mayo is undeniably great. 
It would be commendably enhanced if this talented 
researcher and daring thinker would take all the facts, so 
far overlooked, into account. 


A BRAHMIN DAUGHTER OF MOTHER INDIA. 


WHO WON WATERLOO? 


Sir,—-Mr. Postgate’s article on the Waterloo myths is 
most interesting. It is worth mentioning that the great 
French historian Sorel in his masterpiece, ‘‘ L’Europe et la 
Révolution Frangaise,’’ gives yet another French version of 
the battle. I have not the book to refer to at the moment, 
but my recollection is that he is much too great a historian 
‘to pretend that Waterloo was anything but a French defeat. 
He explains it, however, by the fact that Wellington’s 
strategy and tactics were simply imbecile, and that his 
reputation and the Allied armies were saved and Napoleon 
defeated by the fact that Wellington’s subordinate officers 
were extremely efficient, and intelligent enough never to 
obey his orders. Napoleon’s strategy and tactics were, on 
the other hand, admirable, but his subordinate officers were 
deplorable and completely let him down.—Yours, &c., 


LEONARD WOOLF. 


SENILITY 


Smr,—The dogmatism of scientific men seems sometimes 
to reach a standard which theologians will find it difficult 
torival. Professor Berry of Melbourne, for example, informs 
us in the Times of September 26th that ‘‘ all human beings 
begin life as little better than the idiot, and die, if they live 
to or beyond the Psalmist’s three-score years and ten in an 
increasing state of mental dissolution, known as dementia.”’ 
If this announcement means anything, ,it means that 
‘** human beings’ over seventy live in t harming state 
indicated, for our condition in the actual hour of Jeath 
matters not at all. Now many of us have read with admira- 
tion the utterances of Lord Balfour since he passed the fatal 
age little dreaming that the poor man was giving us the 
product of an ‘‘increasing state of mental dissolution.”’ 
Mr. Shaw produced what many regard as his best work 
when uncomfortably near the period of dementia. For- 
tunately we are warned with regard to any future produc- 
tion from that quarter. As for me, I am expecting an appli- 
cation to the Court for leave to administer my estate, ry 
relatives being fortified by ‘‘ expert ’’ evidence.—Yours, &c., 


SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


PLAYROOM SIX 


Smr,—We are pleased to read the remarks of your 
dramatic critic in your last issue, and his wish that ‘t Play- 
room Six,’’ essentially an experimental theatre, should beat 
more new ground, and we hasten to assure your readers 
that we are only too anxious to encourage young dramatists 
whenever possible. Especially does this apply to those of 
our own country, and if shortly we can welcome your 
critic at a performance of a play which has arrived at our 
theatre as the result of his remarks, we shall be more than 
pleased. Authors who send us plays should, however, bear 
in mind that we are (as yet) very small, and that small 
casts and simple stage effects are essential. 

We may, perhaps, remark that of the hundreds of plays 
sent us very few are of a standard of construction and 
dialogue that they can ever be considered for production.— 
Yours, &c., 

HILDA MAUDE. 
S. REGINALD PRICE. 

6, New Compton Street, 

Cambridge Circus, London. 
September 27th, 1927. 
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MY CENTENARY: OR WHY NOT? 


By E. M. FORSTER. 

T is a hundred years ago to-day since Forster died, we 

celebrate his centenary indeed within a few months of 

the bicentenary of Beethoven, within a few weeks of 
that of Blake. What special tribute shall we bring him? 
The question is not easy to answer, and were he himself 
still alive he would no doubt reply, ‘‘ My work is my truest 
memorial.”’ It is the reply that a great artist can always 
be trusted to make. Conscious of his lofty mission, en- 
dowed with the divine gift of self-expression, he may rest 
content, he is at peace, doubly at peace. But we, we who 
are not great artists, only the recipients of their bounty— 
what shall we say about Forster? What can we say that 
has not already been said about Beethoven, about Blake? 
Whatever shall we say? 

The Dean of Dulborough, preaching last Sunday in his 
own beautiful cathedral, struck perhaps the truest note. 
Taking as his text that profound verse in Ecclesiasticus, 
** Let us now praise famous men,’”’ he took it word by 
word, paused when he came to the word “‘ famous,”’ and, 
slowly raising his voice, said : ** He whose hundredth anni- 
versary we celebrate on Thursday next is famous, and 
why? ”? No answer was needed, none came. The lofty 
gothic nave, the great western windows, the silent con- 
gregation—they gave answer sufficient, and passing on to 
the final word of his text, **‘ men,’? the Dean expatiated 
upon what is perhaps the most mysterious characteristic of 
genius, its tendency to appear among members of the 
human race. Why this is, why, since it is, it is not accom- 
panied by some definite outward sign through which it 
might be recognized easily, are questions not lightly to be 
raised. There can be no doubt that his contemporaries did 
not recognize the greatness of Forster. Immersed in their 
own little affairs, they either ignored him, or forgot him, 
or confused him, or, strangest of all, discussed him as if he 
was their equal. We may smile at their blindness, but for 
him it can have been no laughing matter, he must have 
had much to bear, and indeed he could scarcely have 
endured to put forth masterpiece after masterpiece had he 
not felt assured of the verdict of posterity. 

Sir Vincent Edwards, when broadcasting last night, 
voiced that verdict not uncertainly, and was fortunately 
able to employ more wealth of illustration than had been 
appropriate in Dulborough Minster for the Dean. The 
point he very properly stressed was our writer’s loftiness 
of aim. ‘“‘ It would be impossible,”’ he said, *‘ to quote 
a single sentence that was not written from the very loftiest 
motive,’’ and he drew from this a sharp and salutary lesson 
for the so-called writers of to-day. As permanent head of 
the Ministry of Edification, Sir Vincent has, we believe, 
frequently come into contact with the younger generation, 
and has checked with the kindliness of which he is a past- 
master their self-styled individualism—an individualism 
whch is the precise antithesis of true genius. They confuse 
violence with strength, cynicism with open-mindedness, 
frivolity with joyousness—mistakes never made by Forster 
who was never gay until he had earned the right to be so, 
and only criticized the religious and social institutions of 
his time because they were notoriously corrupt. We 
know what the twentieth century was. i We know 
the sort of men who were in power under George V. We 
know what the State was, what were the churches. We 
can as easily conceive of Beethoven as a Privy Councillor 
or of Blake as, forsooth, an Archbishop as of this burning 
and sensitive soul acquiescing in the deadening conditions 
of his age. What he worked for—what all great men work 
for—was for a New Jerusalem, a vitalized State, a puri- 
fied Church, and the offertory at Dulborough last Sunday, 
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like the suecess of Sir Edward’s appeal for voluntary 
workers under the Ministry, show that he did not labour 
in vain. 

The official ceremony is for this morning. This after- 
noon Lady Turton will unveil Mr. Boston Jack’s charming 
statue in Kensington Gardens, and so illustrate another 
aspect of our national hero: his love of little children. It 
had originally been Mr. Boston Jack’s intention to represent 
him as pursuing an ideal. Since, however, the Gardens are 
largely frequented by the young and their immediate super- 
visors, it was felt that something more whimsical would 
be in place, and a butterfly was substituted. The change 
is certainly for the better. It is true that we cannot have 
too many ideals. On the other hand, we must not have 
too much of them too soon, nor, attached as it will be to a 
long copper wire, can the butterfly be confused with any 
existing species and regarded as an incentive to immature 
collectors. Lady Turton will couple her remarks with an 
appeal for the Imperial Daisy Chain, of which she is the 
energetic Vice-President, and simultaneously there will be 
a flag collection throughout the provinces. 

Dulborough, the Ministry of Edification, the official 
ceremony, Kensington Gardens! What more could be 
said? Not a little. Yet enough has been said to remind 
the public of its heritage, and to emphasize and define the 
central essence of these immortal works. And what is that 
essence? Need we say? Not their greatness—they are 
obviously great. Not their profundity—they are 
admittedly profound. It is something more precious than 
either: their nobility. Noble works, nobly conceived, 
nobly executed, nobler than the Ninth Symphony or the 
Songs of Innocence. Here is no small praise, yet it can be 
given, we are in the presence of the very loftiest, we need 
not spare or mince our words, nay, we will add one more 
word, a word that has been implicit in all that have gone 
before : like Beethoven, like Blake, Forster was essentially 
English, and in commemorating him we can yet again 
celebrate what is best and most permanent in ourselves. 


ZUGUMBEER’S ELEPHANT HUNT 


OMEWHERE in the Hinterland of the Sudan there 
S: two brothers, each in his own line of country 

helping to build or consolidate the British Empire. 
Sometimes they foregather, more often they do not, but 
on a recent occasion they were joint witnesses of an 
improvised Elephant Hunt such as I have reason to think 
no other white man has ever seen. I get my information 
from letters written by them respectively to different 
persons. 

The two brothers are products of the same public school, 
or perhaps I should say that one of them is a product 
and the other a by-product—that type of by-product for 
which the English public school commonly takes credit by 
way of afterthought, the superannuated dunce who makes 
his mark in the world. It is upon the latter that I chiefly 
rely for the story of Zugumbeer’s Elephant Hunt. I have 
edited his letter very slightly by the insertion of a few 
stops and capital letters and by correction of a few faults 
of spelling. The grammar I have left to itself. He is a 
born raconteur, but he writes breathlessly, without 
capitals or punctuation. The spelling is rather erratic, 
and he has grammatical idiosyncrasies. For the purposes 
of this narrative he shall be called Jack. His brother, whom 
we will call Henry, is a man of a very different type, but 
the two have several points of contact, one of which is a 
keen and intelligent interest in wild life. 

With this much introduction I pass on to Jack’s 
narrative. 


Now let’s get on with this yarn. I must tell you first 
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that Henry trekked with m. for some days on one of his 
inspections and with him was a chief of that district called 
Zugumbeer—whom we will call Z. for short in future. He 
is a good fellow, not much more of a rogue than the rest 
of them; has a lot of people under him and rules rather 
well. Amongst other things he has his own way of elephant 
hunting, I believe not practised by anyone else in Africa. 
We wanted to see this—ncte we wanted, I don’t quite 
know if I want to again; I’m too old and stiff—so we told 
Z., if we came on elephants (that is, if we found them) 
we would go with him. 

One night, while we were camped down, we heard 
elephants watering and he sent out his men to chase around 
and locate them, follow them and give us news in the 
morning. Some men returned early next morning with 
news that they had found them, and off we set. On 
arriving at a place near the elephants, some strong trees 
were selected, down wind of them, up which Z., Henry and 
self went, accompanied, in the case of Henry and I, by 
two or three other men. Z.’s brother was up with me and 
two other men. It took all of three men to get me up: 
neither Henry or I can climb and both have rotten heads 
and get giddy if we only stand up on a large box. I 
loathed it and told Z. the tree frightened me more than 
the elephants, but he only said—-*‘ You will see.”’ I did, 
later, and [I still don’t quite know which frightened me 
most. 

At last we were up the trees and in the meanwhile 
Z.’s men, some hundred or so, had lit out to right and left 
—I must tell you these fellows can run like hares and 
jump up and out of trees like monkeys—to surround the 
elephants. When they had formed a half circle round 
them, they closed in and let out such a fearful noise of 
howls &c. that the elephants, the wind up them, started 
off the only quiet direction, i.e. down wind to us. The 
men ran with them keeping them the right way. I must 
say, to our utter astonishment, they drove them bang under 
our trees. We had an excellent view of them, but they 
were all smal] tusk males and females, so none were shot 
at and they passed on and went. 

We then descended, gave the drivers a rest while we 
had a pow-wow, and decided to go and look for another 
herd that some other men had tracked in the morning; 
but, on our way thither, a man came racing up to us in 
the forest to say he had heard shots over the border in 
the Congo at daylight, had gone towards them and met a 
large herd of elephants trekking this way, and that they 
were now right close up on him. By Gad, he had hardly 
said so when we heard them coming, and such a row, 
smashing trees down, trumpeting and rumbling their 
tummies—a trick they have when upset—a noise like all 
the baths in England running out at the same moment. 
There was no time for selection of trees. Z.’s men had 
lit out at once and we, with all speed, went up the first 
likely looking trees. Mine was a brute; I had to stand on 
a man’s head and be hauled up by the seruff of the neck 
by others up above to reach the first limb. How I hated 
it! I got into the fork and sat there frightened to death— 
a horrid place, nothing else near me to catch hold of but 
the tree itself. Hardly there when such a row! The men 
had got round the elephants and they were coming, not, 
like the first, at a good fast walk, but at a jolly good run. 

They were real savage and upset. Two hundred or 
more came and they smashed everything down as they 
came, making a perfectly good street through the forest, 
straight at our trees. Whether the wind changed then 
at the same moment as my hair changed I couldn’t pos- 
sibly tell you; I had no time to consider climatic arrange- 
ments. Suffice it to say they knew we were there; the 
leaders pulled up; the others came on and round and round 
they went under the trees like sheep in a fair. The fellows 
up the tree above me shouted—‘* Come up, they will pull 
you down.”’ I yelled—*‘ I can’t.”” One man bent down, 
grabbed me and hauled, and up I went to stand on the 
fork I was sitting on—an awful position. Scarcely was I 
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there, clinging with both hands to the tree—I wished I 
had had some monkey glands when in England and had 
also grown a tail—when a large bull elephant found where 
we were. He came straight at the tree, hit it with his 
forehead—with about four tons of weight behind that head 
—about two feet from where I was standing. 

Both my feet slipped off the limb with the shock and 
the swaying of the tree, and there I was, doing a perfectly 
good Charlie Chaplin stunt up above him, scrambling my 
legs up the tree, only to slip down again, like the funny 
man in a play who keeps trying to run up stairs and slips 
back again. I was as near as damn it shaken out like young 
boys shake small birds down. Thank goodness, when he 
tried a second, Z.’s brother shot him in the forehead at 
about .two yards’ rise with a heavy rifle. This did not 
hurt him: but he stopped to shake his head to see what 
was on it and turned a bit, when he got two more shots, 
or three, and fatal, and he fell. This checked them for a 
moment anyway from just by our tree and thankful I was, 
for one more push like that and I am sure [ should have 
gone. 

Z. got into a bad fix. A large creeper stem was up 
his tree and he got his foot caught in it and an elephant 
got hold of the stem and pulled it and nearly had Z. down. 
He was obliged to hold by his left hand, but got his gun 
in his right and pushed the muzzle in the elephant’s ear 
and pulled the trigger. It killed the elephant and nearly 
broke his arm with the recoil of a heavy rifle held loose on 
his muscles. 

Four were killed and the herd made off for a few yards 
and there stayed making the deuce of a row. I saw one 
of the men on foot charged by an elephant after we came 
down from our trees. The elephant was close behind him 
and he went up a tree and then jumped clear out behind 
when the elephant hit the tree and started, which he did 
in a minute, to pull it down. The fellow was a hundred 
yards away by then, as active as a cat. 

We had to return on foot as some elephants had chased 
our syces, whom we had left behind some way off on the 
mules, and had stampeded them into the blue, and they 
did not arrive in camp till some time after us. I must 
confess that both Henry and I were quite glad to leave 
the elephant place and sit down and eat a hard-boiled egg. 
But it was a wonderful sight and most exciting—and 
amusing when viewed afterwards over a whiskey and water 
in the evening; in fact we laughed a lot over various 
episodes. 

Well, enough of all this : you will be bored stiff... . 

Henry’s letter tells the same story in different language, 
and fills in a few details which his brother omits. In 
particular, he is able as an onlooker to give a more exact 
account of the onslaught of the infuriated male elephant 
upon the tree in which his brother was so insecurely 
perched, and we learn from him that it was he who actually 
gave the elephant the coup de grace. For the rest there is 
little difference, except in style, between the two stories, but 
there is one passage in Henry’s letter which in justice to 
the whole race of elephants should be reproduced, and which 
forms a fitting conclusion to the tale. 

** After that the crowd broke up somehow, but they 
were left wandering all about the place, this way and that. 
The Chief (that is Zugumbeer) shot three. We did not 
shoot one, there being no real big tuskers among them. 
Finally we got down and started after one alleged to be 
wounded, but there were some seven or eight elephants 
standing in our way pretty angry—simply out to kill 
people, the Chief said—so we stalked these, got in front, 
and tried to get them driven to us to see if the wounded 
one was there. I could only find a very inferior tree and 
was glad when the last drive was over. Most of the 
elephants went quietly enough, but there was one very big 
old male with a tiny little one, only born a few days, I 
reckon, and lame—TI expect he had been trodden on. He 
was a very gallant old animal. He just walked very, very 
slowly, and when he got wind of a beater, he’d trumpet 
and charge the smell, and seize and shake the closest tree 
like fury, and then walk slowly on again with the little 
one. We let him pass through.”’ 

M. G, 
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MUSIC 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


EW people, I imagine, really believed that the 
P Promenade Concerts had come to an end, that the 

Queen’s Hall was to be turned into a cinema theatre, 
and that London was in consequence on the point of becom- 
ing a musical wilderness in which nothing was to be heard 
save the moans of the saxophone, the snarls of the muted 
trumpet, and other similar jungle sounds. Yet the mere 
fact that such a possibility could exist at all shows only 
too clearly the dangerously insecure basis on which musical 
activities in this country rest. No one can seriously re- 
proach the long-suffering Messrs. Chappell & Co., who have 
come in for a great deal of unmerited abuse from bewildered 
and indignant music-lovers, for considering their own per- 
sonal interests before those of the musical community ; but 
that such genuinely national institutions as the Queen’s 
Hall and the Promenade Concerts should have been left 
to the tender mercies of a frankly commercial concern is as 
preposterous as if the National Gallery and the Wallace 
Coilection were run for profit by the proprietors of *‘ Pears” 
Annual,” or some similar publication. Since, however, any 
form of subsidy, national or municipal, seems to be out of 
the question for the present, undoubtedly the best thing 
that could have happened was that the B.B.C., which is: 
as near to a disinterested, official, non-commercial concern 
as we are ever likely to get in musical affairs in this 
country, should have come forward and assumed the respon-- 
sibility for the continuation of the Promenade Concerts. 

The alterations in policy which have accompanied the 
change of regime have all been for the best, except for 
the undue curtailment of the season which has been reduced 
from, if I am not mistaken, ten weeks last vear to six—an 
over-cautious policy which events have happily failed to 
justify, seeing that the attendance this year appears to 
have been greatly in excess of any hitherto known. It is 
to be hoped that next year the season will be restored to 
its former length and, if the audiences are still satis- 
factory, eventually extended so that the very large section 
of the musical public which is normally out of town during 
the greater part of the season can be catered for, to the 
advantage of everyone concerned. 

For the rest, a distinct improvement is to be observed 
in the choice of programmes, particularly in the second 
parts from which the peculiarly nauseating vocal items 
that effectually deterred one in former years from staying 
on to hear even a first-rate work at the end of the concert, 
have been largely, if not entirely, banished. A fair 
number, too, of second-rate works which had always pre- 
viously figured in the scheme have been dropped and re- 
placed by better ones; in particular one is glad to note 
the complete disappearance, with the exception of one soli- 
tary vocal item, of the works of Saint-Saéns, for which in 
previous years the management had consistently cherished 
a mysterious and entirely unaccountable predilection, to the 
extent of performing some ten or twelve productions of his 
anemic muse which no one on earth, one would have 
thought, could possibly have wished to hear, during the 
course of the season. 

The novelties, both native and foreign, have on the 
whole maintained much the same level of respectable 
mediocrity as in former years. A pleasing exception among 
the former, however, was Mr. William Walton’s Overture 
** Portsmouth Point ’’—a brilliant and effective piece of 
work which justifies one in regarding its composer as one 
of the most gifted representatives of the younger genera- 
tion, not merely in this country, but in Europe. He cer- 
tainly need not fear comparison with any of those whose 
compositions were performed at the recent festival in 
Frankfort. It is particularly agreeable to find that in this 
work he has almost entirely shaken off the foreign influences 
which formerly inhibited the full development and expres- 
sion of his talent, and has in consequence attained to some- 
thing very much like genuine individuality. The per- 
formance and publication of his recently completed piano 
concerto will be awaited with interest. 

Among the foreign novelties the piano concerto of 
Hindemith was the only one of any interest, but since it has 
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already been noticed in these pages a few weeks back, it is 
sufficient to say that, while it commands attention on 
account of the composer’s undoubted mastery of technical 
resource, it fails to convince one that he has anything to 
say that has not already been said many times before. 

As regards performance, the general level of execution 
in the vocal items has, of course, fluctuated as usual be- 
tween the quite good and the very bad; the solo instru- 
mentalists, on the other hand, have with few exceptions 
been adequate, and sometimes very good indeed. As for 
the orchestral playing, after making all due allowance for 
the unsatisfactory conditions under which these concerts 
are given, I am reluctantly compelled to associate myself 
with those who find a steady deterioration from year to 
year both in tone-quality and in balance and precision of 
ensemble, Inadequate rehearsal cannot alone be held re- 
sponsible for the slipshod and slovenly performances that 
have been all too frequent this season of works so familiar 
to the orchestra that they ought to be able to play them 
backwards without looking at their parts. What the 
reason of it can be I do not pretend to know; je constate, 
je n’explique pas. Sir Henry Wood has, of course, officiated 
throughout with his usual imperturbable, machine-like 
efficiency which, while it ensures that the performance does 
not fall below a certain level, lacks the stimulating quality 
necessary to counteract the listlessness and apathy which 
has been the prevailing blemish in the orchestral playing 
this year. One seldom has any great fault to find with his 
readings of works as such, except that perhaps he is apt 
to allow the tempo to drag here and there, and the details 
are always conscientiously studied. What one misses is 
the enthusiasm, vitality, inspiration, call it what you will, 
which alone can get the best out of the players. 


Ceci. Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T the Criterion there has been produced ‘* When Blue 
A iii Laughed,”’ by ‘* Seamark ”? and “* Marius.”” It 

is described as a comedy. The authors should have 
been more careful in their use of that sacred word, for the 
play is really no more than a conventional entertainment. 
It has, however, been built up by skilful people who have 
studied their recipe to the last grain of pepper and provides 
a striking example of how a passable story, full of incident, 
will hold the attention of an audience, even though it be 
a mass of unrealities. Into the “‘ Blue Hills ” ranch there 
drops from his horse the stage caricature of a silly fool 
of an Englishman. The ranch is owned by a fair young 
creature in riding breeches. It has fallen on evil days and 
the Great Deep Trust is trying to buy it for a small sum. 
After knocking out a cow-boy, thus establishing himself 
for ever on the ranch (and being appointed manager into 
the bargain), the Englishman then floods a creek with oil. 
‘The rapacious Trust is deceived ; and its Managing Director, 
apparently without any expert advice, raises the price to 
2,000,000 dollars. There are some amusing twists in the 
last act, and some good fooling throughout the play (pro- 
vided by Mr. Guy Newall and Mr. Donald Walcott). The 
fair young creature, after a week’s acquaintance (less than 
that, for most of the time they spend elsewhere), throws 
herself into the arms of the fool of an Englishman. The 
villains hang their heads and depart snarling. This kind of 
play calls for robust acting, and it is well served (except in 
one instance). Mr. Guy Newall, who is said to be 
“* Marius,’’ serves himself as author plentifully and as 
actor very well. He is really a first-rate light comedian. 


* 7” * 


A new film made by the well-known German firm of 
*‘ Ufa,”? entitled “ A Street in Algiers,’? was ‘“* trade- 
shown ”’ last week. The cast includes Camilla Horn and 
Maria Jacobini and the English actor Warwick Ward, who 
will be remembered in another German film, ‘* Vaude- 
ville.”’ ** A Street in Algiers ”’ is not noticeably German ; 
it has none of the fantastic scenic effects nor experiments 
with lighting which one has come to associate with “‘ Ufa ”’: 
it does not even attempt to be ‘ psychological,” It is 
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obviously aiming at popular success, which it certainly 
deserves, for it deals very competently with the sort of 
story one expects from Hollywood, but the telling of the 
story has a little more unexpectedness and a little more 
originality than Holywood generally achieves. ‘the theme 
is commonplace enough; a beautiful girl returns from her 
education in a convent in the South of France to Algiers, 
where her equally beautiful mother leads (to all appear- 
ances) a respectable society life in a romantic villa. But 
the mother is really in league with M. Jean Baru, who runs 
a café of ill-repute in the town, whose mistress she has 
been. As the girl steps off the steamer, M. Baru attempts 
(not knowing who she is) to kidnap her for his own evil 
purposes, but is frustrated by the Chief of Detectives, who 
is already in love with the girl. There are many complica- 
tions, but everything comes right in the end at the deathbed 


of the mother. 
* - * 


There is an exhibition of water-colours by four com- 
paratively little known young artists at the St. George’s 
Gallery—Messrs. P. H. Jowett, Eric Ravilious, Douglas 
Percy Bliss, and Edward Bawden. Mr. Jowett paints very 
pleasant pictures of trees, water, and boats, with great 
competence and perfect taste, but they are lacking in force 
and imagination, and are altogether too mild to be 
exhilarating. Mr. Ravilious is rather in the same boat, 
except that he is less modern, more in the water-colour 
tradition, in his method. His pictures, chiefly of the lanes 
and farm buildings of Sussex, are also painted with skill 
and charm but without vitality. | Mr. Bliss approaches 
nature in a more formal manner; he tends, in fact, to 
reduce her to a series of formule, but when he is not doing 
this he draws well and with sincerity, though his colour is 
sometimes harsh. His subjects are taken from the Hebrides 
and from the country round Edinburgh. Mr. Bawden is, 
on the whole, the most gifted of the four. His technique, 
often, is on a lower level; he does not always achieve what 
he intends, and his drawing is sometimes clumsy. But 
he has imagination and originality, and a pleasing sense of 
colour. His landscapes are much more interesting than his 
illustrations, of which there are a few here; he also shows 
some engravings. 

* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 1st.— 
Helen Sealy, Orchestral Concert, Zolian Hall, 3. 
Sunday, October 2nd.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘‘ What I Heard at Geneva,”’ 
at South Place, 11. 
End of Summer Time, 3 a.m. 
Monday, October 3rd.— 
Jelly D’Aranyi, Violin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
** Paul I.,”? by Merejkovsky, at the Court Theatre. 
** Their Wife,’? at the Little Theatre. 
Tuesday, October 4th.— 
Mr. Norman Angell on ‘** The Political Outlook and 
Economic Restoration,’’ Caxton Hall, 8. 
Wednesday, October 5th.— 
Edith Walton, Pianoforte Recital, AXolian Hall, 8.15. 
Mr. G. H. Locke, Chief Librarian of Toronto, on 
** Canadian Literature,’’? Council Chamber, Guildhall, 
7.30. 
Bertram Ayrton, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Thursday, October 6th.— 
Marguerite Nielka, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
International String Quartet, Recital, Aolian Hall, 
8.30. 
Friday, October 7th.— 
Opening by Lord Riddell of an Exhibition of Four- 
and-a-Half Centuries of Printing, Central Public 
Library, Walworth Road, 4. 
First National Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Harold Bauer, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Thomas Marshall, Pianoforte Recital, olian Hall, 
8.15. 
Omicron. 
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THE NATION 


MISS MEW’S SONG OF PERPETUAL 
MOTION 


Miss Mew used words, then, 

Merely as weapons, 
As sword and shield, 
To combat, pierce, defend herself against 
That grey and prowling ogre, loneliness, 
A giant, who yet possessed th’ uncanny power 
Of hiding behind the smallest household god, 
A teapot or a bookshelf, 
And then, springing up to his full, ugly stature, 
Would jump out, attempt to overwhelm her. 


When there was opportunity, when there was company, 
Never a moment came not brimming over 

With her old, sweet voice 

In song as cheering, and as senseless 

As the furry purring of the cat-like kettle on the hob. 
Out of winter greyness, out of the dour-bleakness 
We enter, and ascend the stair, 

Each step notched in our memory 

By the sight of some familiar object, 

A Hogarth print, a painted plate, 

Or 18th-century “* Diligence ”? and ‘* Dissipation,”’ 
Each flight scored on our senses 

By a scent, of new-baked bread, of scones, 

Of cakes or barley sugar! 

Ensconced in her high heaven of red satin, 

How warm it is in here, we’d say, Miss Mew, 

And she’d reply, a chant or litany, 

Whose sound conveyed, both her own voice, 

By rhythm and drifting accent and its composition, 

A whole wniverse of material comfort 

As well as her discovery, the secret of perpetual motion. 


** Look ! See ! 
It’s just this 
The hotter the boiler gets, the hotter the pipes get 
{And the pipes run into the boiler 
And the boiler connects with the stove), 
And the hotter the pipes get, the hotter the boiler gets 
(For the boiler warms all the pipes, 
And the pipes run into the stove), 
So, the hotter the boiler gets, the hotter the pipes get 
(And the pipes run into the boiler 
And the boiler connects with the stove), 
So, the hotter the pipes get the hotter the boiler gets 
(For the boiler heats all the pipes 
And the pipes heat the whole stove), 
Till the boiler gets hotter, and makes the pipes hotter, 
Till the stove gets hotter, and gives out a good 
heat 
For the hotter the boiler gets, the hotter the pipes get 
(And the pipes run into the boiler 
And the boiler connects with the stove), 
So the hotter the pipes get, 
The hotter the boiler gets. 
No trouble to work, no trouble to heat, and it’s only 
Just that.” 


And as dear, feathery Miss Mew 

Chanted out her litany, 

Among the plates of cakes, the plates of scones, 
The china and the little sparkling objects 

That seemed part of her, 

As much as do a fairy’s wreath of stars, 

Bleak darkness fell outside, 

The birds bumped dumbly at her window panes, 
And the yellow light, 


A beacon for their comfort, 2 


Shone out from her black velvet watch tower. 


OsBERT SITWELL. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15. 


(Gerrard 3929.) 
Matinees, Wednesday apd Friday, at 2.30. 
“ THARK.” 
Winifred Shotter, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS, (Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & FRI., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
““THE SPOT ON THE SUN.”’ 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 





COURT 


Sloane Square, S.W. 
“PAUL I.” 
(A Komisarjevski Production.) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4th, at 8. Subsequently 8.30. 
MATINEES, Thursday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


(Sloane 5137.) 





DRURY LANE. EVGS,, 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.50. 
** THE DESERT SONG.”’ A New Musical Play. 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. (Ger. 0313.) ‘‘ THE BELOVED VAGABOND.” 
A Musical Play. 
LILIAN DAVIES, FREDERICK RANALOW, MABEL RUSSELL. 
NIGHTLY at 8.15. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.30. 








FORTUNE THEATRE. tegent 1367. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
“ON APPROVAL.” 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 





NIGHTLY, 8.50. 





(Gerr. 9513.) 
‘*SEVENTH HEAVEN.” 
HELEN MENKEN. GODFREY TEARLE. 


GARRICK. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.50. 





KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
“* MARIGOLD.”’ 





LYRIC Hammersmith, Riverside 3012. NIGHTLY at 8. 
Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday, 2.30. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 


‘‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 





PRINCE’S. (Ger. 3400.) ‘“‘COMPROMISING DAPHNE.” 
By Valentine (Part Author of “ Tons of Money ’’). 
JOHN DEVERELL. JOAN BARRY. 

Nightly at 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 





SHAFTESBURY. Gerr. &66. Evgs., 8.30. 


“THE HIGH ROAD.” 
A New Comedy by FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 





ST. MARTIN’S,  Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.50. 


“THE SILVER CORD.” By SIDNEY HOWARD. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. CLAIRE EAMES. 





STRAND (Ger. 3830.) CONNIE EDISS in 
“THE ONE-EYED HERRING.” 
Leon M. Lion’s Production. 


NIGHTLY at 830. Mats., Tuecs., Thurs., & Sat., 2.50. 





WYNDHAM’S. (Regent 3028.) EDITH EVANS in 


‘““THE LADY IN LAW.” 
Leon M. Lion’s Production. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to Hl. SUNS., 6 to 11. 


Commencing Sunday, October 2nd. 





ROD LA ROCQUE and PHYLLIS HAVER in 
“BRIGADIER GERARD.” 
Adapted from the Novel by Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
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WORLD OF BOOKS 


TOLSTOY’S DIARY 


F Tolstoy in his old age Gorky wrote :— 


‘“He reminds me of those pilgrims who all their 

life long, stick in hand, walk the earth, travelling 
thousands of miles from one monastery to another, 
from one Saint’s relics to another, terribly home- 
less and alien to all men and things. The 
world is not for them, nor God either. They pray to 
Him from habit, and in their secret soul they hate Him— 
why does he drive them over the earth from one end to 
the other? What for? People are stumps, roots, stones 


on the path ; 
hurt by them. 


one stumbles over them, and sometimes is 
One can do without them, but it is pleasant 
sometimes to surprise a man with one’s unlikeness to 
him, to show one’s difference from him.” 
In ** The Private Diary of Leo Tolstoy, 1853-1857,’’ now 
published for the first time and translated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Aylmer Maude (Heinemann, 15s.), one can see that he was 
exactly the same as a young man. The diary covers the 
period, between his twenty-sixth and thirtieth years, of his 
military service, of his affair with Valerya Arsenev, which 
gave rise to the extraordinary series of “‘ love letters ” 
already published, and of his travels during 1857. It is 
well translated and edited, but it appears to have been 
heavily expurgated, a fact which destroys a good deal of 
its interest and value. A book of this kind should either 
be published complete or not at all. Its value is entirely 
psychological, and to tamper with it distorts the psychology. 
Tolstoy’s eldest son, not Mr. Maude, is responsible for this 
tampering. Where passages are omitted, the omissions 
are indicated by dots, and Mr. Maude says that ‘* where 
such dots occur they may be taken to represent passages 
recording sexual misconduct.” 
number of such dots, 
reminiscence :— 
‘* To-day 
Chekhov: 
young?’ 
‘** Anton Pavlovich, with a confused smile, and pull- 
ing at his little beard, muttered something inaudible, 
and Leo Nikolaevich, looking at the sea, confessed: 
‘**T was an indefatigable. . .’ 


‘“He said this penitently, using at the end of the 
sentence a salty peasant word.” 


There are an immense 


and one remembers Gorky’s 


in the Almond Park he asked Anton 
‘You whored a great deal when you were 


* * * 


The present diary, like everything of Tolstoy’s, is a 
book which makes a terrific impression on one. He is at 
once so terribly repellent and so terribly fascinating. Tol- 
stoy wrote down from day to day not only what he did 
and was going to do, but his most private thoughts. It is 
not one of those mongrel diaries written with one eye on 
publication and posterity, but through these brief, often 
unintelligible, jottings you see straight into Tolstoy’s mind, 
you get an almost physical flavour of his character. It is a 
character, in some ways, as I have said, extremely repel- 
lent, but a character which, when it has once touched you, 
you can never ignore or forget. Its effect is due partly to 
its tremendous force and sincerity, and in part to its bizarre 
amalgam of contradictory qualities. 

. + * 
To describe him in a few words, one falls back on 


Gorky—terribly homeless and alien to all men and things— 
the world is not for him, nor God either—he prays to God, 


but in his secret soul he hates Him. That certainly is how 
hé appears in these pages. He nearly always loathes and 
despises the company in which he is and the kind of life 
he has to lead. His contempt for the people around him 
is really terrifying. Of a casual acquaintance he will 
write :— 

‘‘ Jabbered about his political plans, about poetry, 
and about love. Awful! I would rather be noseless, 
stinking, goitred, the most terrible cretin or disgusting 
monster, than be such a moral abortion.” 

Even when he is half in love with and half engaged to 
Valerya, she is alien to him, contemptible. ** She is 
terribly shallow,’’ he notes, ‘* without principle, and cold 
as ice, so she is always being carried away.”’ Or of 
Turgenev he says: ‘* Turgenev is nice, but he is simply 
tired, and has no beliefs. . . . Turgenev is dull. . . . He 
is a bad man because cold and useless, but artistically he 
is very clever and harms nobody.” = 


* * * 


The world in which he lived and the people in the 
world were alien to him, contemptible. 
intricate way he was alien to himself. 
torture chamber. 


But also in some 
His mind was a 
He was inordinately ambitious and con- 
vinced of his own greatness. ‘* Must at all costs obtain 
fame! ’’ he notes in 1855. Yet he was obsessed by the 
futility of everything except ‘* goodness ” and morality. 
Three-quarters of his diary are occupied with his own 
** sins,’? and the extraordinary and elaborate schemes for 
reforming his own character. His physical and mental 
vitality was enormous; his sensuality persistent and over- 
whelming. The gratification of his sexual desires appeared 
to him to be a terrible sin, but he was always gratifying 
them. He draws up elaborate rules for his conduct, and 
notes in his diary every little breach of them, but he never 
keeps the old rules and never ceases to make new ones. 
** Tt is ridiculous,’’ he writes on June 11th, 1855, “‘ that, 
having started writing rules at fifteen, when nearly thirty 
I am still writing them, without having trusted or followed 
any of them, and yet I still believe in them and want them.” 
And then day after day and week after week he will end 
each entry in his diary with the words : ** The most impor- 
tant thing in life for me is to cure myself of the three 
vices : (1) idleness; (2) lack of character; (3) irritability.” 
This, one must remember, is the diary of a young officer, 
an aristocrat, already a well-known writer, living the 
‘* fast ’’ life of his class, gambling, drinking, dancing, hunt- 
ing, ‘** an indefatigable . . . ,”? on the surface arrogant, 
overbearing, and violent. And that is the man who could 
write the extraordinary and cruel dissection of his own char- 
acter (on page 81 of this book), which, unfortunately, is 
too long for quotation. The diary ends with no resolution of 
this psychological tangle. It is probable, from what we 
know, that Tolstoy’s life itself ended without a resolution. 
One may quote Gorky again :— 

‘* His silence is impressive like that of a real hermit 
driven out from this world. Though he speaks a great 
deal and as a duty upon certain subjects, his silence is 
felt to be still greater. Certain things one cannot tell to 
anyone. Surely he has some thoughts of which he is 
afraid,” 

LeonaRD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
EDWARD THOMAS, AND OTHERS 


Selected Poems of Edward Thomas. Iniroduction by EDWARD 
GARNETT. (Gregynog Press. 25s.) 

Singing as | go, By CHARLES DALMON. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Dark Breed. By F. R. Hiccins. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

Songs of All Seasons. By TERESA HOOLEY. (Cape. 2s. 6d.) 


THE OWL 
‘* Down hill I came, hungry, and yet not starved ; 
Cold, yet had heat within me that was proof 
Against the North wind ; tired, yet so that rest 
Had seemed the sweetest thing under a roof. 


“Then at the inn I had food, fire and rest, 
Knowing how hungry, cold and tired was I. 
All of the night was quite barred out except 
An oOwl’s cry, a most melancholy cry 


** Shaken out long and clear upon the hill, 
No merry note, nor cause of merriment, 
But one telling me plain what I escaped 
And others could not, that night, as in I went. 


** And salted was my food, and my repose, 

Salted and sobered, too, by the bird’s voice 

Speaking for all who lay under the stars, 

Soldiers and poor, unable to rejoice.” 
I Quote this poem of Edward Thomas in full, as an act of 
poetic justice. Between 1914 and 1917, when the poems of 
‘‘ Edward Eastaway *’ were going their melancholy round of 
the literary magazines, they were met with unanimous 
‘‘regrets.’’ The facts are stated by Mr. Garnett with a 
deadly quietness in his introduction to this soberly beautiful 
edition of Selected Poems—fit companion to the Selected 
Essays produced by the Gregynog Press last autumn. 
Edward Thomas had subtle perceptions, and fastidious, fine 
expression to sell, but very few would buy. After ten years 
of journalism he was ‘‘ competing for Christmas books with 
the Editor’s little daughter, and Z’s schoolboy son and X’s 
niece,’ and asking his friends for ‘‘some celebrated 
monarch, poet, prostitute, or other hero that I can write a 
book about.’”’ As a revulsion from heroic prostitutes, and 
from his mounting discouragement and fatigue, he began in 
1914 to write verses. Zest returned: ‘‘ You cannot imagine 
how eagerly I have run up this bye-way and how anxious I 
am to be sure it is not a cul-de-sac.”’ Literary editors 
assured him on printed forms that it was a cul-de-sac. But 
he held steadily on, and when he was killed in 1917 over a 
hundred poems had accumulated. Three years later, critics 
were hailing the collected poems of Edward Thomas as a 
work in a major key. The bye-way, it seems, had wound its 
course into the secret heart of English country. The Eng- 
land of Thomas’s poetry is a land which few, even of poets, 
have seen with his brooding intensity. Where others hurry 
on to catch nature in her purple, Thomas lagged by a water- 
butt overgrown with netiles, or a faggot abandoned in a 
ditch, or a green pond where nothing seemed to move. He 
Stayed so long beside these unconsidered objects that he got 
them safe and whole within the covers of a book. Mr. 
Garnett’s estimate that about. a score of these poems will 
be absorbed in the corpus of English poetry is a conservative 
one. 

To come at Thomas’s curious power in a short quotation 
is difficult. ** The Owl” is too much like his contemporaries’ 
best to be characteristic. As a song it stammers a little. It 
has none of the liquid melody which makes ‘ Will you 
Come? ’’ with its lovely progression of changed tenses, the 
most miraculous conjugation of a verb in English. But the 
reader must go further, he must wait on the meaning of 
the more difficult poems to learn how saturated they are with 
brooding thought. This is the end of ‘‘ Old Man,” in which 
the poet fingers a garden herb :— 

“TI have mislaid the key. I sniff the spray 
And think of nothing ; I see and I hear nothing ; 
Yet seem, too, to be listening, lying in wait 
For what I should, yet never can, remember : 
No garden appears, no path, no hoar green bush 
Of Lad’s Love, or Old Man, no child beside, 


Neither father nor mother, nor any playmate, 
Only an avenue, dark, nameless, without end.” 
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The stammer has returned. At first it seems rough and even 
commonplace. But grapple with it, and you seem to be 
pulling a man up by his roots. 

Mr. Dalmon’s book is well named. He has a very pure 
strain of song, and he really does sing as he goes over the 
same country which Edward Thomas travelled. But Mr. 
Dalmon’s step is brisker, his heart gayer, his glance more 
superficial, and he is of the breed which dissimulates grief 
with a broken smile. To him the world is as simple and 
wonderful as a daisy shining in the sun, and (except in one 
remarkable introspective performance, ‘“‘ Two in a Body’) 
he is apt to get out of his depth when he considers what is 
happening below ground or above. Thus his best verses are 
light as thistledown. But he also loves to count his bless- 
ings and put them ina catalogue. It may be an easy enough 
technical feat to knock together a score of verses in this 
manner :— 

‘““She knows the way to tell the cards, 
And how to show her kind regards 


For dairy shelves and poultry yards— 
Rhona, my Rhona } 


‘* She knows the way to dance and win 
A round of drinks at any inn 
For all her thirsty kith and kin— 
Rhona, my Rhona!” 
Mr. Dalmon’s Rhona, however, survives the ordeal. She is 
flesh and blood to the end (which is as good a summary of 
Mr. Dalmon as I can find) :— 
‘And if she goes to Heaven one day 
Before her good looks pass away 
I think she’ll make the angels say : 
‘Rhona, my Rhona!’” 

If Mr. Dalmon prefers primary colours, Mr. Higgins is a 
worker in black and white. As a phrase the ‘ Celtic twi- 
light ’’ has been overdone. But in its primary meaning, 
twilight is justly descriptive of the major predicament of 
the Irish people, who frequently live in two places, two 
times, two moods, two lights at once. Irish poets in par- 
ticular suffer this inconvenience, and Mr. Higgins is no 
exception. It is not merely that in his verse rain is usually 
coming on, darkness falling. He steps out of doors, and the 
Ireland he sees is immediately blurred by figures of myth 
and legend. He hears the whispers of the dead, the rumours 
of forgotten strife ; dark men muttering of violent wrongs 
usurp his spirit ; the Gaelic tongue cries out to be translated. 
Thus with the exception of a few ballads—fine clean tunes 
rendered with a splendid vigour—the poems in this book 
are like delicate melodies battling against a surge of counter- 
point. When Mr. Higgins finds himself able to dispense with 
the necessity of writing frequent notes to explain what his 
poems are about, his great talent, clear enough in this book, 
may bear an astonishing fruit. His delicacy and discipline 
and strength are evident in almost any stanza :— 

‘* Along the airy tops of morning 
1 scaled a wandering mile ; 
And coming on a tremble of water 
Slyly I watched awhile 
Your nimble fingers building there— 
Pile on sunny pile— 
The silken architecture 
Of your hair.” 

It is almost as graceless to deal ungently with Mrs. 
Hooley’s little book of tender, fluent verses as to resist the 
blandishments of a pretty woman. Yet it must be said that 
her work is much too near the level of the ‘‘ magazine 
poem *’—with its load of adjectives and lack of verbs, its 
load of apostrophes and rhetorical questions and lack of 
disciplined statement—than, with her warm perceptions, it 
need remain. She, too, often allows herself the luxury of 
addressing ‘* The Fallen * on Armistice Day, or recording in 
vers libre what happened when she bathed her baby after 
seeing a war-film. On the other hand, this is what she makes 
of the wind :— 

“Wind in the street. 
Eddies of dust that meet 
At corners, choking surprise, 
Blinding the mouth, the nose. 
On the wind goes 
To Egypt. 
A leaden sky. 
Sand whirling high, 
High in the desert hills— 
A yellow haze... .” 
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The fifth and sixth lines of that hardly redeem a poor poem. 
But in this book there is enough of ‘‘ On the wind goes to 
Egypt ’’ to raise the hope that Mrs. Hooley will presently be 
writing only when she badly wants to say something. 


BARRINGTON GATES. 


THE LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL 


The Letters of Gertrude Bell. 
(Benn. 42s.) 


Edited by LADY BELL. 2 vols. 


Wuat a fine thing it is to be young! Now, Gertrude Bell 
was eternally young, but, reading her letters, we discover 
that at a given moment she was young not only in spirit but 
in years. She was at an age when she had no idea of 
what her future held in store for her, but everything was 
exciting. She was just over twenty; she had taken a 
brilliant First at Oxford ; she was embarking on life. Mr. 
Grimston cannot supply mutton at 9d. a pound any longer, it 
is so dear now; was she not right to refuse to go to Paddington 
alone with a young man in a hansom? why does one stop to 
say how do you do to Lord —— in Piccadilly? it is so 
foolish to stop and talk in the street, one has nothing to 
say, and does it only out of surprise ; a green velvet train 
would be nicer than a black one for the drawing-room ; she 
has been to the British Museum on a bicycle; there is 
Persian to be learnt, and Latin, in spite of the horrid catch- 
ing briars of prepositions and conjunctive moods ; may she 
go to Persia? it is the place which she has always wanted 
to see; in the meantime she wears a blue-green velvet in 
her hair which is most becoming. The letters chatter on ; 
nothing is too small to arouse her enthusiasm, her amuse- 
ment, and her curiosity. She goes to Persia ; she goes to 


Italy ; she goes round the world, not once, like most people, 
but twice. She performs amazing feats of mountaineering 


in the Alps. Finally, she goes to Palestine, and a new book 
‘This is my'first night in the desert—the first of 
I wonder how many dozens, scores—Heaven knows!’ From 
the first she seems to recognize in the desert her spiritual 
home. ‘‘I never tire of looking at the red-gold landscape 
and wondering at its amazing desolation. I like marching 
on through it, and sometimes I wonder whether there is 
anywhere that I am at all anxious to reach.” 

That last phrase gives the keynote: she was a born 
adventurer. Although she loved her home in Yorkshire and 
was more than ordinarily devoted to her family, as her 
letters testify, one cannot imagine her leading a common- 
place life in England. One must ride onward, even though 
there is nowhere in particular that one is at al! anxious to 
reach :— 


opens. 


“Can you picture the singular beauty of these moonlight 
departures: the frail Arab tents falling one by one, leaving 
the camp-fires blazing into the night ; the dark masses of the 
kneeling camels ; the shrouded figures binding up the loads, 
shaking the ice from the water-skins, or crouched up over 
the hearth for a moment's warmth before mounting. 
‘ Yallah,-yallah, oh children!’ cries the old sheikh, knock- 
ing the ashes out of his narghileh. ‘ Are we ready?’ So 
we set out across the dim wilderness, Sheikh Muhammad 
leading on his white dulul. The sky ahead reddens, and 
fades, the moon pales, and in sudden splendour the sun 
rushes up over the rim of the world. To see with the eyes 
is good, but while I wonder and rejoice to look upon this 
primeval existence, it does not seem to be a new thing; it 
is familiar, it is a part of inherited memory.” 

This is the first part of her true career, this riding out into 
the desert: ‘‘Isn’t it a joke being able to talk Arabic? ”’ 
—she goes to Petra and Palmyra, not very usual or easy 
expeditions in 1900, but a mere stirrup-cup to her who pre- 
sently should ride to Ukhaidir and Hayil. Among the extra- 
ordinary variety of her occupations, it is probably as the 
sojourner in the desert that she will be most vividly remem- 
bered. Politician, linguist, archeologist, mountaineer, 
writer, gardener, naturalist—her name still conjures up 
predominantly the vision of a frail and indomitable figure 
riding ahead of her Arabs. 

Then came the war, and this explorer, with her un- 
equalled knowledge of Arabia, plunged into the new career 
of service to the State She was busy with the making of 
kings ; she was destroying her health in the burning sum- 
mers of Bagdad ; but still the youthful vigour and fun of 
the early letters goes on: she is director of arch~ology 
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for Iraq, she is creating a museum for the treasures of Ur 
and Babylon, but may she have a mauvy blue hat, mush- 
room in shape? and a bathing-dress in two pieces, for she 
has worn hers out, swimming in the Tigris? The most 
modest of celebrities, from time to time she allows herself a 
burst of satisfaction: ‘‘ It’s fun to be me, when one gets to 
Asia."’ A fuller and richer life, a fuller and richer nature, 
it is hard to imagine, yet ‘‘ Oh, if one could look forward 
and see a time when thought should stop, and memory, and 
consciousness, I’m so tired of struggling on alone... . I 
was greeted by friends from the desert, and had the wildest 
desire to escape into it and be heard of no more.” 

Of course, she did not escape. Her family and her 
doctors were all urging her to spare herself and go on 
leave, but in the intolerable heat of July she was still writing 
from Bagdad, ‘‘ Give me a little time to get things into some 
kind of order, and then if you want me to take what leave 
I can, I will do so.’’ That leave was never taken. ‘ It 
was my faith,’’ wrote one of her Arab friends, ‘‘ always to 
send Miss Bell the first of my fruits and vegetables, and I 
know not now where I shall send them.” 

The book is a tonic and an inspiration. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


NEW NOVELS 


Things Were Different. By ELISABETH FAGAN. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Breaking Flower. By ALICE LOWTHER. (Erskine Macdonald. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Decoy. By J. D. BERESFORD. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The Bride’s Prelude. By MRS. ALFRED SIpDGWIcK. (Collins. 
Akhnaton, King of Egypt. By DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY. (Dent. 
The Seoret of Father Brown. By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Cassell. 
” mb Stories, By ELINOR GLyN. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


WE have become so much the unsuspecting victims of life 
seen fictitiously, through the medium of the novelist with 
his mechanical plot which never goes wrong but proceeds 
unswervingly to the place intended for it, taking with it 
figures which, however they fascinate us, we know to be 
mechanical also, that the coming of such a book as ‘“‘ Things 
Were Different *’ arouses us at once to doubt. The fictitious 
we do not find difficult to credit. Of the truth, however, we 
are eternally suspicious. It may be said that half his. 
readers are never other than doubtful of Aloysius Horn, 
though they are given unimpeachable evidence to the con- 
trary in the shape of Mrs. Lewis’s story, the oath of Mr. 
Galsworthy, and a photograph of Aloysius himself. In 
this case we are told that this book, ‘‘ Things Were 
Different,’ was ‘‘ Compiled from the Diary of Emily Bell 
Stretton by Elisabeth Fagan.’’ We are given portraits not 
only of this Miss Bell and her two beautiful sisters, but also 
of the other important women in the book. Furthermore, 
as if this were not enough, we are told a story so simple, 
so inevitable, so delicious, so tragic, the result of such in- 
sight and knowledge of persons and periods, that we recap- 
ture perfectly the movements, the emotions, the idiosyn- 
crasies of people moving in the hitherto shadowy and dusty 
past of the seventies, eighties, and nineties. Yet we remain 
incredulous. This is an imposture, we tell ourselves, these 
things did not happen. Then very slowly we begin to 
realize that had they been less simple, less true, they would 
also have been less difficult to believe. It is a realization 
which comes upon us slowly, but which we embrace wholly 
at last. This book attracts us by its truth, by its percep- 
tion and beauty, by its simple portrayal of the lives of these 
few women moving before us as desperately, as fearfully, as 
pitifully as women ever moved under the guidance of their 
desires. 

Compare with this ‘‘ A Breaking Flower,’ a readable 
book if ever there was one. By coincidence it happens to 
tell, as Miss Fagan did, of some years in the school-life of 
a girl. More than fifty years have elapsed since Emily Bell 
discovered where babies came from. But Mrs. Lowther’s 
Elspeth forestalls us. She has no discoveries to make for 
us. She thinks daringly, hectically, is eager to run away, 
to flirt, to elope, to fall in love. What she does not and 
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cannot do is to force herself slowly but surely on the unfor- 
getting part of our natures ; and, full of a desire for this at 
all costs, we do not believe in her. 

Mr. Beresford used to be one of those to whom we flocked 
for word of the truth. Now we look on him not as a man 
who has no truth to tell, but as one who has lost his 
desire to tell it. The author of ‘‘ Jacob Stahl’’ is become 
unaccountably the author of ‘‘ The Decoy,”’ a clever story of 
a robbery, a nice young man, an American heiress. There 
is need of no second damnation. 

We seem to have lost the last chance of a scrap of the 
truth. Here is ‘‘ The Bride’s Prelude,’’ a story in excellent 
hands, on a well-made plan, handled capably, cleverly, 
bearing an excellent title. Once again, a most readable— 
as who should say, an eminently readable—story. We do 
not go to the Romanticist, except in rare cases, for the 
truth. But there are colours and sounds and sights which 
only he, it is evident, can supply. The call of Scott and 
Dumas is at all times unmistakable, a call of its own. So 
we do not go to Merezhkovsky, for what we know his 
fellow countrymen, Chekhov and Tolstoy, for instance, can 
supply. The story of ‘‘ Akhnaton, King of Egypt,’’ continues 
the story of Dio, a virgin priestess, which was begun in 
‘The Birth of the Gods.’’ Its fascination is complete—the 
absorbing attraction of the dramatic and romantic, making 
an intense and beautiful tale. 

It is too late to begin to expound the virtues of Mr. 
Chesterton in respect of Father Brown. Neither he nor 
the detective, we feel, would desire it. It would hinder them 
from their respective and equally absorbing tasks. It 
might keep their readers for an unnecessary moment from 
this newest collection of their doings together. But we 
doubt it. There remains only Mrs. Glyn’s new book. What- 
ever else it does, it remains true to its title. 


THE LITERATURE OF MOTHERHOOD 
Motherhood and its Enemies. I}. CHARLOTTE HALDANE. (Chatto 

& Windus. 6s.) 

THE business of bringing people into the world, and of keep- 
ing them alive while they are young, and of teaching them 
the elements of living is obviously an important one. It is 
so important, indeed, and so fundamental to all other busi- 
nesses that it has not been regarded as a business at all, 
but rather taken for granted as a thing which will always go 
on, whether it is taught and considered or not. And so, of 
course, it has gone on throughout the course of human 
history ; and so doubtless it will go on to the end of human 
time. Nevertheless, in spite of this probability, there is a 
tendency at present to regard this job as something requiring 
attention and skill, and quite a considerable “ literature ”’ 
is making its appearance upon the subject of mothers and 
babies and child nurture and the like. 

Now it is a curious fact that when a subject has a 
‘literature *’ it is hardly ever to be met with in real litera- 
ture ; and, remarkable as the thing may seem, this is the 
case here. Although the great emotions of mankind are the 
very stuff of real literature, and although motherhood is 
undeniably one of the great emotions of mankind, yet the 
amount of great literature which turns upon it is astonish- 
ingly small. The fact that most of the writers of great 
literature have been men is, of course, an obvious explana- 
tion ; and yet surely it is not a good one? For men of 
imagination do not need themselves to live through the 
emotions they portray, and, had they chosen to do it, some 
of the masters of words could surely have caught and ex- 
pressed the elementary universal wonder of the affair. The 
cause of the literary neglect of maternity must be looked for, 
perhaps, deeper down in the assumptions and traditions of 
mankind ; in those prehistoric ages when the subjection and 
subordination of women originated, and when they and all 
their concerns first shrank to trifling and secondary 
importance. 

Of the history of the position of women very little is 
known, and the effect which that position has had upon the 
human race is even harder to measure. If it has cut out a 
whole vast field from the range of our literary masterpieces 
it has other things as well to its account. We cannot tell 
what mankind has lost in the past by the feminine drag upon 
progress, nor can we as yet estimate what we are still losing, 
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even in this half-enlightened age, from the same cause. The. 
whole subject has been thoroughly neglected from every con- 
ceivable aspect, since history first began to be written. 

This much, however, is quite clear: that the subject of 
motherhood, both in its practical and emotional bearings, 
still leaves room for examination. For too many centuries it 
was a good, coarse, honest joke, and for too many more a. 
sweet, sickly sentimentality ; and the modern movement 
which is making it more like a science is, for all its crudity, 
a move in a sensible direction. 

Mrs. Haldane’s book, ‘‘ Motherhood and its Enemies,”’ 
which is patently part of a “ literature,’’ is an example of 
the new line of thought. The title by itself is enough, its 
four words are so pregnant with possible meanings. For 


‘what are the enemies of motherhood? Are they the habits of 


men, or the limitations of women, or the immutable laws of 
God? Do we include monogamy among them, or polygamy? 
Asceticism, or vice? Are they conventions, ignorances, or 
poverty? Do we mean racial sins and diseases, or surgical 
and medical bungling? The title would cover the up-to-date 
question of birth control, as well as all the problems of 
economics (with family endowment standing in the fore- 
front). Beyond these, again, there stretch the fascinating 
fields of biology, with the unexplored laws of heredity, and 
the unknown science of eugenics. All this could make matter 
for an absorbing book—for twenty absorbing books—and still 
there would be more to be said. 

Mrs. Haldane’s book makes a shot at covering all this 
ground, and naturally it does not begin to succeed. In fact 
it is a tedious book, confused, inaccurate, pretentious, and 
terribly unsatisfying. Her summary of the position of 
mothers throughout the ages is both sketchy and misleading, 
and the account of modern science which follows is far from 
informative. Both parts of the book betray haste and pre- 
conceived ideas ; both are irritating. And yet, as the author 
says herself, they state problems and raise questions 
which it is worth while to have stated and raised. If she 
adds next to nothing to the sum of our knowledge, she does 
at least call attention to our ignorance ; and that is some- 
thing to have done. Ray STRACHEY. 
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IRISH, SCOTTISH, AND WELSH POETRY 


A Celtic Anthology. By GRACE Ruys Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Ruys observes—wrongly—that Meleager made the first 
anthology, and that this word of his invention means, 
roughly, a “collection of flowers.’’ Regarded as nothing 


more, Mrs. Rhys’s bouquet is a delightful one, composed of 
beautiful, old-fashioned flowers with a fair sprinkling of 
little-known and even rare varieties and a few specimens 
entirely new. It represents a very personal choice, as fine 
and fastidious as any recently manifested in this way. But 
another taste might go through the same fields, and return 
with a radically different collection. Two antagonistic con- 
ceptions of Celtic poetry would thus be created. The Out- 
lander would probably accept both and question neither gift. 
But in Celtic circles their respective merits might be a matter 
of keen concern. Mrs. Rhys'’s title should rather have been 
‘* An Anthology of Anglo-Celtic Lyrics.’’ It is not only that 
most of the poems are translations into English, while the 
remainder (save a few in Scots) were actually written in 
English ; but the general tendency has been to seize upen 
those aspects amenable to English, and to English concep- 
tions of things Celtic, and exclude the others. Very largely 
and usefully supplementing, rather than  superseding, 
Sharp’s ‘‘ Lyra Celtica,’’ ‘‘ A Celtic Anthology *’ shares the 
fundamental defects of the earlier volume. 

Most readers of English think of ‘* the Celtic note,”’ as if 
Celtic poetry were confined to a specific sort of thing instead 
of being as diverse in mood and manner as any other, with 
the twilight effects they have in mind a very minor and 
recent element. Mrs. Rhys does little to dispel this delusion. 
Numbers of poems could be translated -from every Euro- 
pean literature quite as ‘‘ Celtic’’ as many here. If her 
purpose has been to illustrate the continuity of the Celtic 
spirit from the earliest times to the present, she has taken 
far too narrow and modern a view of the Celtic spirit, and 
sought to justify it by very dubious inclusions and quite 
unpardonable exclusions. 

It is curious to find no examples of such poets as 
Aodhagan 6 Rathaille and Eoghan Ruadh O Suilleabhain. 
Their work and that of many other poets of ‘‘ The Hidden 
Ireland”’ upsets fin-de-siécle conceptions of Irish poetry. And 
yet, as Daniel Corkery says in his study of the Munster 
schools, ‘‘ of course, the tradition in which they lived failing 
more and more, they are the least Gaelic of Gaelic poets.” 
it is no answer to say of these poets as Professor Bergin said 
of Aonghus O Dalaigh and his fellows—* their lyrics are as 
untranslatable as those of Horace.’’ This is just where the 
duty and opportunity of a Celtic anthologist lie. Mrs. Rhys’s 
book will not please those who in Ireland, and to a lesser 
extent in Scotland and Wales, are manifesting neo-classical 
tendencies—who, realizing ‘‘the great lack of long- 
established, adequate, and native moulds in modern litera- 
tures, and becoming very sceptical of the honour paid to 
‘ individuality,’ *’ are endeavouring to win back to the tradi- 
tions and technique of the bardic colleges. The growing end 
,of Celtic literature is in the minds of those who understand 
Eochaidh 6 Heoghusa’s cry (in 1603): ‘‘ Free and easy verse 
,on the open road—since that is what is asked of me, the 
dunces of the world will not beat me in softness and artless- 
ness. Every poem I composed hitherto used almost to break 
my heart ; this new fashion that has come to us is a great 
cause of health. A change for the better is to be com- 
mended.’’ It is unfortunately this ‘‘ change for the better ” 
that dominates Mrs. Rhys’s collection. The relatively short- 
lived results of the great revolution in technique effected by 
Mary-of-the-Songs (herself unrepresented) are far more in 
evidence than the antecedent modes with all their long 
history. 

So far as Scotland is concerned, Mrs. Rhys rightly re- 
pudiates the Highland-Lowland division. As she says, ‘‘ the 
blood is there.’’ The Gaelic tradition in Scotland has become 
sadly Westernized. Scottish policy is belatedly realizing 


the need to shift the emphasis from the Scotic to the Pictish 
elements of Gaelic culture in order to restore the national 
balance. But Mrs. Rhys includes not only Dunbar but Burns 
—on the ground that ‘*' his genius fed upon the floating High- 
This is very ques- 
Relatively few of the airs Burns took were 


land airs that lived among the people.”’ 
tionable. 
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Highland, and those that were he got, not from the people, 
but from Oswald’s Pocket Companion. 

Mrs. Rhys notes the current Scottish renascence of 
poetry, and gives an excellent representation of its English 
and Scots products, but it is a pity she did not arrange for 
some translations of contemporary Gaelic poems. So fine 
a Gaelic poet as Donald Sinclair ought not to have been 
omitted. Equally, turning to Ireland, it is unfortunate that 
all the younger school, and especially Mr. F. R. Higgins, 
should have been left out. The Welsh section is the most 
complete, and, as Mrs. Rhys claims, contains a great deal 
practically unknown to the public. 

Mrs. Rhys suffers by her too-frequent avoidance of well- 
known but really indispensable poems, and this throws her 
back on quite inadequate alternatives. The method which 
gives the big figures and the little pretty much the same 
space—only a poem or two of each—puts relatively insignifi- 
cant elements into undue prominence. On the other hand, 
the book contains many valuable ‘ finds.’’ Much of the 
material is otherwise available only in scattered and out-of- 
the-way forms. Apart from the internal politics of the three 
literatures concerned, and the lack of success of many of 
the translations, Mrs. Rhys’s book is by far the best of its 
kind. 

HuGH M’'D1aRMID. 


THE TIDES OF CULTURE 


Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A., F.S.A. (Faber & Gwyer. 


By W. G. 
30s.) 
Few of us realize the abundance of Anglo-Celtic and Anglo- 
Danish art in stone-carving between the seventh century 
and the Norman Conquest, but still fewer the extraordinary 
illumination it throws upon the problems of cultural pro- 
gress and decline. We are more than usually lucky, there- 
fore, in having a guide of the knowledge, quality, and 
imaginative good sense of Mr. Collingwood in a very hand- 
some book, the numerous line-drawings of which have been 
executed by himself from a direct study of the originals. 
Mr. Collingwood is a first-rate example of the antiquarian 
with a sound critical endowment who avoids the abstract 
and theoretic basis of modern archeological study, and so, 
by confining himself to his own material and the direct 
lessons it teaches, relieves us of the totally unnecessary 
dullness which has become so arbitrarily associated with 
research into the remote past. 

One hardly dares use the word ‘‘ Diffusion ’? nowadays, 
so Albigensian a heresy is it in the eyes of the good Church- 
men of archeology. Nevertheless, the movements of 
Anglian stone-engraving in Northumbria up to the Conquest 
are the neatest possible reflection of cultural blendings and 
impingements, casting the racial factor into outer darkness. 
The first Angles of the sixth century brought no art with 
their uncouth manners and savage customs, and it was 
from their mingling with the Romanized Britons that the 
art of the decorated stone-cross and the civilized conditions 
that made it possible were born. The original Anglian 
crosses were all imported exotics. In the same way, the 
Danes had no mason’s art of their own, and only carried 
on the development of carving in stone through adopting 
the more cultured English habits and employing Anglian 
craftsmen. As Mr. Collingwood puts it graphically, these 
culture-contacts show the growth of art from a garden- 
flower to a wild one, and from a luxury-trade to a folk-art. 
In other words, the process of evolution is never indigenous 
and mechanical, but due to the impact of a higher upon a 
lower culture. 

But much more interesting is the analysis of what might 
be called the Degeneration theme, opened up by Mr. Colling- 
wood’s studies. The Northumbrian decorated cross is not 
particularly good art, but it offers a rich field of suggestion 
in its manifestations of decadence. This is a study most 
shamefully neglected in modern ethnology and archeology, 
obsessed on the one hand by racial problems, and on the 
other hand by pseudo-Darwinian ideas of progress from 
savagery to civilization, from the lower to the higher cul- 
ture through the operation of a kind of biological law. 
Hence the fallacy that a highly finished and skilful work of 
art must necessarily post-date a rude and clumsy one. All 
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THE LETTERS orf 
GERTRUDE 
BELL 


“Doughty, Lawrence, Bell — these 
Letters of Gertrude Bell complete a 
great trilogy of Arabia. A wonderfui 
country and people that can inspire 
such great literature."—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“A record that even readers with no 
interest in the Middle East will find 
fascinating.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“She stands revealed as one of the 
great characters of her age.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“Gives a wonderful picture of a woman 
who deserves to go down in history as 
the ‘female Lawrence of Iraq.’”— 
Daily Mail. 

“No such letters by an Englishwoman 
have ever been printed before.” —Daily 
Express. 


A Detective Story for Connoisseurs 


UNNATURAL 
DEATH 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


“Mystery stories are surely improving. Here are 
eight of them, all published during the last few 
weeks, and all with some individual virtue. Some 
are well written, some contain character, sone 


humour, some valuable information, some a puzzle, 
some merely a good thrill. Miss Sas ers’s * Unnatural 
Death’ contains ail these things.’’— Rose Macaulay 


in the Daily News. 


“There is nothing in English social and 
political history quite like the record of 
Gertrude Beil.”---Westminster Gazette. 


“She shares with Colonel Lawrence the 
distinction of having stepped like a 
figure in a legend into an age of prose.” 
—Daily News. 


“The present year has been rich in 
books on the Near and Middle East, 
books on Egypt, on Turkey and on 
Arabia, but all of them yield in interest 
to The Letters of Gertrude Bell. It must 
ultimately find its place on the shelf of 
every larger library beside the works of 
Gobineau and Edward G. Browne.”— 

Sir E. Denison Ross in Country Life. 


“Glorious Gertrude Bell ! ” — The 
Star. 
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Humbert olfe’s New Volume 


OTHERS 
ABIDE 


(translations from the Greek Anthology) 


“It may reasonably be said that his 
version supersedes ail others.”—James 
Stephens in The Observer. 
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the characteristic features of Anglian stonework give the 
lie to this comfortable dogma. Mr. Collingwood, for in- 
stance, presents us with a graded series of the developments 
in stone-plaiting on the crosses, in which the complicated, 
symmetrical, flowing designs of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies are slowly debased into the ‘‘ primitive ’’ crudities of 
the eleventh century. The same reverse evolution from the 
complex to the simple is seen in crucifixes, in wheel-crosses, 
and in ‘*‘ hogback ” graves, and Mr. Collingwood points out 
that the so-called naive wheel-crosses of Cornwall are not 
really Celtic at all, but decadent post-Conquest Anglian work 
imitated from Northumbrian models. The significance of 
these examples cannot be exaggerated, for if this reversion 
be true of the Anglo-Saxon period, what of the stonework of 
Iberian and ‘‘ Bronze Age’’ Britain and Western Europe, 
which archeologists so rashly assume to be the ‘* primitive *’ 
embryo of Mediterranean architecture? But degeneration 
does not always work in this fashion. One can detect from 
Mr. Collingwood’s most scholarly book that it also takes 
the forms of over-elaboration (Aztec art is a good example of 
this tendency), and of old-fashionedness, or the refusal of 
adaptation to the urge of a new and changing era. It is 
because these exciting problems are left to rot by the way- 
side that archeology has acquired an artificial reputation 
for lifelessness and pedantry. 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


IN PERIL ON THE SEA 
A Great Sea Mystery: The True Story of the “ Mary Celeste.” 
By J. G. LOCKHART. (Philip Allan. 6s.) 
Sea Escapes and Adventures. By ‘‘ TAFFRAIL’’ (COMMANDER 
TAPRELL DORLING, D.S.O., R.N.). (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 


Ever since December 5th, 1872, when the brigantine ‘‘ Mary 
Celeste *’ was found derelict in the North Atlantic, her fate 
has remained one of the great unsolved mysteries of the sea. 
She was perfectly seaworthy ; she was well-found as regards 
both equipment and provisions ; the weather was calm, and 
her log, written up to November 24th, showed that the 
voyage had so far been wholly uneventful. Yet there were 
signs that she had been abandoned with all the haste and 
confusion of extreme panic, and no authentic news of her 
master or crew was ever received. 

Many people, including Mr. Lockhart in an earlier 
volume, have put forward tentative explanations of the 
mystery. Some, like Mr. Lockhart, were frankly theorizing 
on the evidence. Others, like Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in 
‘* J. Habakuk Jephson’s Statement,’ put forward narratives 
that were, more or less frankly, fiction. There were also 
those who claimed to be in possession of authentic docu- 
ments, derived from a survivor of the supposed tragedy, and 
more than one “‘ True Story of the ‘ Mary Celeste’ ’’ (gener- 
ally misspelled ‘‘ Marie Celeste ’’) has been foisted on a not 
too critical public. 

What Mr. Lockhart has now done is to collect every 
scrap of trustworthy evidence (such as the proceedings at 
the official inquiry), to compare each of the ‘ solutions” 
with this evidence, and finally to put forward a new theory 
of his own, based on his researches. In so doing he has 
given us a useful lesson in the treatment of evidence, and 
in the growth of legends. Apart altogether from the fan- 
tastic character of some of the solutions, there is not one of 
them that does not conflict at some point with facts estab- 
lished by official documents, on the sworn testimony of 
reliable witnesses. It is sadly significant that the one point 
on which they all agree as the very heart of the mystery— 
the presence of the boats—is demonstrably untrue. 

It would be unfair to give away Mr. Lockhart’s own 
theory. It leaves some points unexplained—notably the 
curious marks of cutting on the derelict’s tows—but it con- 
flicts with no known fact, it is credible, consistent, and may 
be accepted as very probably true. Everyone who is ai ali 
interested either in the mysteries of the sea or in the 
analysis of historical evidence should certainly real Mr. 
Lockhart’s craftsmanlike little book. 

‘*Sea Escapes and Adventures ” is an addition to mari- 
time literature of a much more ordinary stamp. The writing 
is careless, and there is a good deal of padding ; but Com- 
mander Dorling has gathered together the records of many 
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feats of daring and endurance that are in danger of being 
forgotten—the escape of the ‘‘ Calliope ’’ in the great hurri- 
cane at Apia, the heroism of the troops on the burning 
‘* Sarah Sands,’’ the four long winters of Ross’s ‘‘ Victory ” 
in the Arctic, and other incidents of war, exploration, and 
shipwreck that fully justify his title. There are many illus- 
trations and some useful track charts. 


LONDON 


London: Being a Comprehensive Survey of the History, Tradi- 
tion and Historical Associations of Buildings and Monu- 
ments, arranged under streets in alphabetical order. By 
GEORGE H. CUNNINGHAM. (Dent. 21s.) 

Our Cockney Ancestors. By KENNETH HARE. 

London Tradesmen. 
MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


(Benn. 15s.) 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Foreword by 
(Mathews & Marrot. 12s. 6d.) 


UNLIKE Rome, whose ruins, jostled by modernity, remain on 
view, London is a series of superimposed photographs on a 
single plate. The ghosts of four churches dimly haunt the 
stonework of a present fifth, and rows of slate roofs imprison 
pale trees and fountains of a pleasure garden. In Fleet 
Street, taverns glimmer through the walls of offices, and 
under both is the marshland, crossed by innumerable 
streams, of Roman times. Whether you sweep off the upper 
layers or cut a cross section through a given spot, the 
revealed associations are so rich that descriptions, records, 
and reconstructions are not likely to exhaust them. But the 
future student of London will do well to work with Mr. 
Cunningham’s stout reference book at his elbow. This is 
an encyclopedia of collected information so arranged that 
a brief history—or whole cross section—of a street or build- 
ing can be readily turned up; while, by consulting the 
index, the movements of historical and fictitious characters 
may be tracked. Although the author makes no claim to 
exhaustiveness, and brevity is his rule, his labours have 
covered a wide field, not only in space and time, but in 
variety of association ; so that the casual reader, knowing 
present London, may well spend a fascinating hour picking 
out facts and stories from this Directory of the Past. 

Mr. Hare’s method is that of sweeping the later imprints 
from the plate, to present, with a conjuror’s dexterity, suc- 
cessive complete pictures of a Londoner’s day, at periods 
varying from Chaucer’s to the eighteenth century. Photo- 
graphs thus drastically recovered inevitably need restora- 
tion ; and Mr. Hare, delighted by his sparkling one-bridged 
Thames, his spire of St. Paul’s, his villages (even two cen- 
turies ago) of Paddington and Lambeth, has added appro- 
priate characters and conversation with an eye to 
introducing customs then in force. Based on considerable 
research the book is ingeniously contrived. To read it is 
like walking through rooms of period reconstruction in an 
exhibition, where every knick-knack illustrates its time, 
and the antiques are all brand-new and polished daily. 
One emerges with a similar sense of relief to solid reality, 
in spite of having been ‘‘ Oh, monstrously diverted!’ by 
the way. 

It is a change to slip quietly into 1880, where your tailor 
inspires awe and charges an excessive price for broadcloth. 
He is the king of these eleven tradesmen, all of whom Trol- 
lope, after due consideration, admits as honest according 
to their lights. But all, as honest tradesmen, are a trifle 
self-conscious on being embalmed in a slim elegant volume 
strictly limited as to numbers, after a neglect of nearly forty 
years in the columns of the PALL MALL GazeTTE. Some of 
them have grown stiff in the joints and heavy in the tread, 
though they can all tell us plainly that the quality of trades- 
men has not changed. Trollope knew that a butcher must 
supply on an average one inferior joint in six weeks, and 
that coal merchants’ circulars are a nuisance. Embarking 
on these articles at the age of sixty-five he used his natural 
observation as a basis, supplemented by definitely sought 
‘‘copy,’’ and wrapped an unbiased philosophy round the 
whole. Mr. Sadleir describes Trollope’s early morning zest 
in collecting material from the markets. But this newly 
found material does not always blend ; it remains rather 
solemnly informative, the happiest sketch being of the 
plumber, whose case required no research. Trollope hated 
the plumber—‘ plotting some infernal hole among the 
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JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY By PROFESSOR JOHN S. MACKENZIE 
A FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE (II) 
By PROFESSOR HUGH A. REYBURN 
LIFE AND MATTER BY SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S° 
THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION 


By PROFESSOR N. LOSSKY 
THE GOODNESS OF GOD By LEON ROTH, D.Phil. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF MAN’S FREEDOM 
By MICHAEL KAYE, M.A. 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 
By JOHN MACMURRAY, M.A, 
PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 


ADDRESSES BY (I) PROFESSOR L. T. HOBHOUSE. {> 
The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., F.R 




















Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net, post free. | 
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Benito 


Mussolini, 


The Man 


wv VAHDAH JEANNE 
BORDEAUX 


Author of “‘ Eleonora Duse,” etc. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

“ The astonishing romance of Mussolini’s life.’—Daily Napress. 
| “Interesting.’—Daily Mail. “Interesting side lights on 
Mussolini’s characteristics.’"—Daily News. ‘“ Interesting.”— 
Scotsman. “A fascinating book ...a wonderful story of the 
rise of the village blacksmith’s son through poverty and 
struggle and wild adventures in politics to a dictator’s palace 

dramatic.”—Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ Enthusiastic ... remark- 
able.”—T.P.’s We ekly. 











Passion, Murder, | 


and Mystery 
» BRUCE GRAEME 


Author of “ Blackshirt,” etc. 18s. net. 
The studies to be found in this intensely absorbing volume 
have been drawn from the annals of French crime, compara- 
tively unknown in this country. Readers of this book will find 
their interest gripped by this vivid portrayal of the part 
wcemen have played in developing the criminal instincts of 
men who have fallen beneath the thrall of their charm. 


4. HUTCHINSON 


and Co. (Publishers), Lid., 
___ Paternoster Row, ECA, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1927. 3s. 6d. net. 
































CONTENTS: 


LIBERALS AND THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
By the a Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL 
GENEVA AND LEAGUE POLIC 
By ‘a Right Hon. LORD PARMOOR 
THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY By WILSON HARRIS 
A CENTURY OF MODERN GREECE By = WILLIAM MILLER 
PRINCE MAX OF BADEN By Dr. G. P. GOOCH 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK OF ISLAM By N. V. TCHARYKOW 
THE CENTRAL AREA OF AFRICA AND THE MANDATE PRINCIPLE 
By Col. HAROLD SWAYNE, C.M.G. 
THE PROMISE OF PARTNERSHIP IN as 
By F. W. RAFFETY 
THE AMERICAN RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 


By Dr. G. E. G. CATLIN 
DRAMATIC SILENCES By E. E. KELLETT 
LOS ANGELES By ANTHONY CLYNE 
THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD By Cc. COPLAND PERRY, Ph.D. 
NAVARINO: 1827-1927 By PERCY CROSS STANDING 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
GENEVA, THE PROTOCOL AND ARBITRATION; THE COUNCIL AND UNTER- 
NATIONAL CRISIS; AGITATION AGAINST TREATY OF TRIANON; GREAT 
BRITAIN, RUSSIA, AND CHINA; THE BIAS BAY PIRATES. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



































ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 


Esrasuisuep 1842. 
OLD ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND 
LANDSCAPES. 
MODERN FRENCH PICTURES. 


Photographs sent on request. 
THE LATEST ETCHINGS AND WOODCUTS. 


i55, NEW BOND ST STREET, LONDON. | 








Descriptive Booklet 


LITERARY. 


EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 18Fr, Victoria Street, S.W. 








YPEWRITING, 16d. per 1,000; prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Easteastle Street, London, W.1. 


BLoop PRESSURE, STROKES 


Giddiness, Loss of Memory, Indigestion, Constipation, Insomnia, Head- 
aches, Depression, Heart troubles, Asthma, etc., are mostly ‘due to 
Hardening of the Arteries (arterio- sclerosis).—Are you a sufferer? 


the discovery of a University 
O , Professor of Medicine, attacks the 

root cause and gives wonderful, | 

rapid relief. Absolutely harmless. _ 


Suterous © ai uave proved the value of this discovery.’ ’—Daily News. 
*02,” free: Drosit. AGENCY, 26, Sun St., London, E.C.2, 
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roofs *—and dislike inspired him better than information. 
Even this scoundrel is finally excused his omissions, but 
not before Bishops and Cabinet Ministers have been drawn 
in to share his sins. This is a delightfully subtle piece of 
writing. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


BIOGRAPHIES again lead the way this week. Here are the 
titles of only a few of them: ‘‘ Queen Mary,’’ by Kathleen 
Woodward (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘* Viscount Leverhulme,” 
by his son (Allen & Unwin, 15s.) ; ‘‘ Menageries, Circuses, 
and Theatres,’ by E. H. Bostock (Chapman & Hall, 18s.) ; 
‘‘Are They the Same at Home?” by Beverley Nichols 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Jean Paul Marat,”’ by Louis R. Gottschalk 
(Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Harvest of Years,”’ the 
autobiography of Luther Burbank (Constable, 18s.); ‘‘ Twenty 
Years in Paris with a Pen,’’ by Sommerville Story (Rivers, 
15s.) ; ‘‘ Some Recollections of a Western Ranchman, New 
Mexico, 1883-1899," by the Hon. William French (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.). 

Sir Hugh Clifford’s tales and sketches have been collected 
and published under the title ‘Studies in Brown 
Humanity *’ (Richards, 7s. 6d.). 

Two books of essays to be noted are ‘‘ A Fronded Isle 
and Other Essays,” by E. V. Lucas (Methuen, 6s.) ; and 
‘‘Nine Essays,’ by Arthur Platt (Cambridge University 
Press, 8s. 6d.). 

The new volume in the Broadway Library of Eighteenth 
Century French Literature is ‘‘ The Reveries of a Solitary,” 
a less well-known work of Rousseau’s, translated by John 
Gould Fletcher (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). 


The articles which appeared in these columns on 


‘* Books and the Public ’’ have now been reprinted in book- 
form by the Hogarth Press (2s.) 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
THE COST OF EDUCATION. 

N spite of the fears expressed by Dean Inge in a recent 
] ene: as to the future of our public schools, there are 

not many parents who will be persuaded to abandon 
their intention of sending their children to these centres of 
culture and character-building. If children are denied the 
advantage of a good school, in many cases it will be because 
the parental ambition has not been reinforced by a definite 
scheme for defraying the special expense involved. 

Every father who recognizes that in this matter he has 
definite responsibilities to his children, will do everything 
that lies in his power to ensure that they shall not be handi- 
capped by a Inck of that all-round training which the public 
school alone can supply. Examples of its telling effect on 
a boy’s future career can be met with daily, and are pro- 
hably within the experience of most fathers. 

A parent may adopt various measures to accomplish his 
purpose, but the only really safe and sure plan is to effect 
an Educational Endowment Assurance policy. This will 
not only gently compel the necessary regularity of saving, 
but it will reduce the father’s yearly Income Tax payments 
—an advantage which greatly enhances the attraction of 
the scheme. 

While this serviceable policy is issued by most life 
offices, we refer more particularly on this occasion to the 
Provident Mutual Life Assurance Association, because we 
have just received from this office an attractive leaflet with 
the title ‘‘ Good night! old chap,’’ which discusses this ques- 
tion of school expenses in an arresting manner. This 
pamphlet is another instance of the growing enterprise 
which the life offices are showing in forsaking their dry-as- 
dust type of publication. 

SHOOTING ACCIDENTS 

Under the title ‘‘ Gun Risks,’’ the Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Company has recently issued a short 
prospectus describing a new form of insurance policy. 

The owners of shoots and their guests can be indem- 
nified against their legal liability to pay compensation for 
bodily injury caused by shooting accidents to persons not 
in their service. The ‘‘ Gun Risk” policy also covers the 
expense of defending unjust claims, and the guns themselves 
may be insured against damage. 

The risk of accident is always present in this form of 
sport. A gun may get knocked as its owner climbs a gate, 
and the unexpected happens. Even hurry or carelessness 
may involve injury to some member of the party. The 
trifling premium required should be money well spent. 

CHEAPER LIFE ASSURANCE. 

For the third time during the last three years the 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society (of London) has 
reduced its annual premiums for ordinary Whole-Life Non- 
Profit Assurances. The new rates came inio force on 
September 1st last. No alterations have been made in the 
guaranteed surrender and paid-up policy values, and the 
special additional reductions for policies of £2,500 and over 
are continued. 

This is the policy which provides the maximum amount 
of permanent insurance cover in return for a given premium. 
On this account it is often associated with commercial affairs 
where the immediate cost is of far more importance than 
that the sum assured should increase from time to time by 
the addition of bonuses. 

Loans, partnership agreements, marriage settlements, 
house-purchase schemes, are examples of the business 
transactions with which the Whole-Life Non-Profit policy 
can be coupled with benefit to all concerned. 

The purchase of a house, for instance, should never be 
regarded as complete until a life policy has been effected for 
the amount of any loan borrowed on security of the property. 
In the case of very many of such loans it is to be feared that 
the risk of repayment in the event of the owner’s premature 
death, has not always been covered in the interests of 
dependents. 

The shadow of the auctioneer’s hammer, therefore, over- 
hangs every house where this precaution has been neglected. 
A life policy is the obvious means of making this important 
provision, and the Whole-Life Non-Profit policy is very suit- 
able for the purpose. The annual premium required adds 
comparatively little to the standing charges, but the gain in 
comfort of mind is considerable. 


Bona-fide readers of THE Nation may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 
all communications ; ‘** Insurance,’’ THE NATION, 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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‘STANDARD’ POETS 
WHITTIER 


“ The Fates are just : thay give . but our own ; 
Nemesis ripens what our hands have sown. 
™ —To a Southern Statesman. 
Sow wisely in the springtime of life, and you will reap a rich 
harvest in the years to come. 


Every man can be “ captain of his fate ” so far as | 
provision for future years is concerned, if he will effect 
a With Profit Endowment Assurance with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


At the present rate of Bonus given by the STAN- 
DARD (42/- per cent. Annual and Compound), a man 
of 30 who sows the annual seed of £25 2s. 6d., will 
reap £757 on attaining age 50, and have secured protec 
tion for himself and his dependants in the meantime, 
_... It is worth your while to consider this matter. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF QUR BOOKLET “R” 2, 
“ ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT COMBINED. 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET Eca 59 DAWSON STREET 
1SaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 
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JUST PURLISHI D 


The Tale of 
a “Times” 
Correspondent 


(Berlin 1878-1891) 


w CHARLES LOWE 


Profusely Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The author of this highly interesting volume was correspondent 
to the Times in Berlin from 1878-91, and is well known as the 
author of a biography on Bismarck and other works. His 
experiences have been many; he has come into contact with 
many well-known figures, including Bismarck, Skobeleff, Von 
Roon, Moltke, Morell Mackenzie. 


Rudy 


An intimate portrait of 


| 
| Rudolph Valentino | 

















bis wie NATACHA RAMBOVA | 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 
The vast army of admirers of Rudolph Valentino, hero of the 
silver screen, will welcome this highly interesting and inti- 
mate life study. Here we are permitted to obtain a “ close-up” 
view of the man as he really was: his aspirations and ideals, 
his peccabilities and vanities. Here, too, we learn of his early 
struggles and of his subsequent rise to international fame. 


} 
} 
| Send Post Card for Autumn List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON | 


and Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 
Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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is the largest Assurance Company 


in the British Empire and transacts 
all classes of insurance business. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 





REFORMED INNS. 


SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
. HOTELS managed by the Propus’s REFRESHMENT 
House AssociaTion, Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. Ceorge’s 


House, 193, Regent Street, Wu. 





HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
“Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 (2 lines). 








let (f. or unf.) or share. Lofty rooms, 2 reception, 4 bed, kitchen and bath. 
Constant hot water. Electric light. Lift. Porter.—Box 117, THE NATION AND 
ATHEN YM, 39, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 


PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 





BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 
President: 
THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 
J SESSION 1927-28, 
HE following Courses of Lectures begin in the forthcoming 
Michaelmas term, commencing October 5th:— 
VALUE (Truth, Beauty, Goodness). 
By Professor S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
THE APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Leonard J. Russell, M.A. 
ECONOMICS IN RELATION TO ETHICS. 
By John A. Hobson, M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By William Brown, M.A., M.D. 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Director of Studies. 
Full syHabus can be obtained on application to the Director of Studies, 
88, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A LECTURE on ‘‘ MICHELET ET L’ANGLETERRE” will be 
given (in French) by M. le Professteur JEAN M. CARRE, D.-ts-L. 
(Professor of Comparative Literature in the University of Lyons), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER jth, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor Denis 
Saurat, D.-és-L. (Professor of French Language and Literature in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





N OCTOBER 6th, Three Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SALON, 40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, on:— 

* PHRENOLOGY AND SELF-CULTURE,” by Mrs. Stackpool O'Dell, at 3.45 p.m. 
“RHEUMATISM AND NEURITIS,” by Eustace Miles, M.A., at 6.15 p.m. 
Admission 1s. Also: — 

“IS MYSTICISM OPPOSED TO PRACTICE IN RELIGION,” by Rev. V. O. 

Howson, at 8 p.m. (This Lecture Free.) 





REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HILL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at 11. 





A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENZUM 


will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 
MOTOR SHARES 


T this time of the year the market in motor shares is 
A pally more active, partly because many of the 

motor manuiacturers end their financial years in the 
autumn, partly because the coming motor show sets the 
world talking of motor cars. But it is a market where the 
investor must act with great caution. It is not enough to 
know that the motor trade in this country is expanding; 
that in the last three years there has been a 60 per cent. 
increase in the number of motor vehicles in this country, 
and that we have still a long way to go before we arrive 
at the American saturation of one motor vehicle for every 
five of the population. Conditions within the trade vary 
enormously. Morris Motors (1926) are prospering, under 
the control of Mr. W. R. Morris, on the lines of mass 
production, but the present plight of Mr. Henry Ford, 
should remind the investor that a huge plant laid out for 
the mass production of a model which has outlived its 
popularity may turn from an asset into a liability. This is 
not intended to suggest that Morris Motors 7} per cent. 
preference shares at 19s. 10$d. cum six months’ dividend 
are not at the present time a good security. When the 
financial results of this year are known, these shares will 
probably stand higher. 

* * * 


Austin Motor has also suffered the penalties of mass 
production, but there are signs that this company is making 
some recovery. The balance-sheet for the year ending 
September 30th, 1926, showed a debit balance of 
£1,386,938, but this has been met by an appropriation from 
current profits and by writing down the 1,510,060 preferred 
ordinary shares from £1 to Is. and the 600,000 ordinary 
shares from £1 to 5s. In compensation for their reduction 
the preferred-ordinary shares had their non-cumulative divi- 
dend increased from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. These 
shares stand at 12s. 6d., and seem cheap compared with 
the 5s. ordinary shares, which stand at 21s. The 7 per 
cent. preference shares, with arrears of 8s. 1d. net, and the 
‘* B ’? 6 per cent. preference shares, with arrears of 8s. 8d. 
net, are quoted at 25s. and 22s, 6d. respectively. The 
leading position in the motor trade is undoubtedly held by 
Singer & Co., which has a working alliance with the Daimler 
and B.S.A. companies. The capital of the company is 
still small. The issue last May of 333,380 shares at 55s. 6d. 
brought it up to £666,760. Will the Company maintain 
its dividend of 25 per cent. on the increased capital in 
respect of the year ending July, 1928? The new shares 
were issued to provide for the purchase and equipment of 
the large Birmingham factory acquired from the Daimler 
Company. This factory, according to the recent statement 
of the Chairman, should enable the Company to double its 
output and should prove remunerative.even in the present 
year. Singer shares at 3}, to yield about 8 per cent. if 
the 25 per cent. is maintained, are probably not over- 
valued. 

* * * 

In the world of commercial motors Dennis Brothers are 
supreme. So embarrassing did this Company’s riches be- 
come in the year ending September, 1926, that the capital 
was reduced and a return of 10s. per share authorized. 
Yet these 10s. shares now stand at £7%, having risen from 
£64 since June. After all, profits cannot be reduced, if 
capital may be, in this happy Company. Last year it 
made £293,070 on an issued capital (before reduction) of 
£500,825, and paid 25 per cent. Commercial motor manu- 
facturing appears to be prospering more than the luxury 
motor trade. Leyland Motors, for example, are said to 
ibe about to deal with the arrears of dividend (since 
December, 1920) on their preference shares. 

* * * 


D. Napier & Son, Ltd., should be considered apart 
from the motor manufacturers. Its revenue is now derived 
chiefly from the manufacture of aero engines, and as the 
Schneider Trophy was won on a Napier-Lion engine, the 
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Stock Exchange paid the compliment of marking up Napier 
shares to £3. At this price they yield 5 per cent. on the 
past distribution of 15 per cent., but an increase in dividend 
to 20 per cent. for the year ending this week is not improb- 
able. Last year, on account of the strike, net profits were 
about 12$ per cent. down at £201,794, but the Company 
declared a capital bonus of 334 per cent. in 8 per cent. 
non-cumulative preference shares together with its ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent. Preference dividends now take 
£37,060, so that even if this year’s profits do not exceed 
those of 1925, the Company could still pay 20 per cent. on 
its £546,000 ordinary capital and apply nearly £100,000 to 
reserve. As at September 30th, 1926, its general reserve 
stood at £300,000, balancing a gocdwill item of the same 
amount, and there was a surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities of nearly £1,000,000 (no less than 
£943,345 was held in Government securities). Napier shares 
have risen from 2} since June Ist. 


* * * 


The oil share market remains among the dullest on the 
Stock Exchange. The American output of crude oil has 
been falling as a result of the natural decline (not the 
artificial restriction) of the flush-producing wells in the 
Seminole field, Oklahoma, but another menace is seen in the 
rise in the production of several important fields in Texas. 
Some of the districts in West Texas, for example, seem 
capable of producing as much oil as Seminole. 4 e€ opinion 
is held that there is no chance of any material improvement 
in the American oil situation this year, and that unless the 
big oil organizations agree to restrict production in West 
Texas, the crude oil output of the United States may again 
be rising before long. The oi] share market is further de- 
pressed by the prospect of the Anglo-Persian final dividend 
which is to be declared this month in respect of the year 
ending March, 1927. In October, 1926, a 50 per cent. share 
bonus was declared, and the question is whether the Anglo- 
Persian will be able to maintain a total distribution of 
17} per cent. on the increased capital. The shares have 
come down from £5 at the end of April to £33 this week, 
which seems to discount a final dividend of 7} per cent.. 
that is, a reduction in the total dividend distribution from 
174 per cent. to 12} per cent. 


* * * 


If bonuses were independent of directors’ feelings and 
were decided only on balance-sheets, it would be safe to 
predict a bonus share distribution in the case of the British 
Tobacco Company (Australia) Limited. This Company has 
a capital of £7,350,000 in 5,810,328 ordinary shares, and 


1,484,727 preference shares. For the past eleven years it 
has paid 12 per cent. on its ordinary shares, but it 
has not declared a capital bonus since 1921 when it paid one 
of 12} per cent. At January 31st, 1927, the balance-sheet 
showed a surplus of current assets over current liabilities 
of £1,950,000, and probably contained a large hidden reserve 
in the item of “ shares in subsidiary companies (book 
value)”’ of £5,398,061. The Company by its holdings in 
W. H. & H. O. Wills (Australia), Limited, the British 
Australasian Tobacco Company (Proprietary), Limited, and 
the States Tobacco Company represents the British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and the Imperial Tobacco Company 
in Australia. Last August it was decided, on the recom- 
mendation of the lawyers, to sell all its shares, securities, 
and assets to a new company to be registered in Australia for 
the purpose of acquiring them. The inner meaning of this 
transformation is not clear, but it seems to make the way 
clear for the declaration of a bonus in the near future. The 
British-American holds half the ordinary capital, and the 
shares are not easy to pick up in the market in large 
quantities. At the present price of 58s. 6d. cum dividend 
of 3 per cent. (about 6d. net), which is the third interim 
dividend for the current year ending January 31st next, 
the shares allow a smal] yield of £4 Is. 6d.. 
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